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Tue history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 


Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘This is the City I have been looking for!” 


For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read — 


THE EVENING CAPTTAL 


(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















» in all kinds of weather. 


There's Something New in ‘Telephone Booths 


Any time you see one of these new -fedgh¢ — closed. They are available for service 24 hours 

Outdoor Telephone Booths you're likely to want —_a day, every day in the year. 

to go right in and make a call. It's just another step in the never-ending 
For they are mighty attractive and com- job of making the telephone more convenient 

fortable. They are well-lighted, day and night. and more useful to more and more people. 

Tip-up directories are in easy reach. There's By bringing the telephone closer to you, 

an ample shelf for packages and handbags. we bring you closer to everybody. And thus 


The -iedgh¢ Outdoor Booths are never make the service just that much more valuable. 


+ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ~ 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today. 











FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc, may 
be freely and frankly discussed 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











CG Wife Says That Greatest 
Morale Builder Is Liberty 
Baltimore, Maryland 
agree with the state 
was recently made in U. S. 
ARD MAGAZINE to the effect 


contribution to the morale 


T WHOLEHEARTEDLY 

ment that 
COAST Gl 
that the 


greatest 


of enlisted men might well be a program 


that resulted in a greater amount of shore 


1: 


wil 


erty for those men. As a Coast Gurad 


| think I bave opportunity to observe 
the point of view of the average enlisted 
think | 


and his married shipmates are 


man; | know when my husband 


inspired by 


their duties in the Coast Guard, and when 


they are cruelly depressed. It may seem 


presumptous at first glance for a wife to 


comment about Coast Guard policies, but I 


think that wiser persons than me will assert 


that the home life of a man is a true indi 


cation of his values to his employer 


say that on many Occasions 


my husband return home in a 


tter frame of mind not bitter because 


has been required to work or required to 


ficial orders, but bitter because his 


ies and his talents have been wasted by 


orders and directions that obviously are use 


married Or unmarried 
itled to a generous share 


shore the decent fellow 


any number of 

doctors will 
that it is harmful 
fu be placed under a con 
When a is under a strain 
his best work for the Coart 


man 


hate superiors or for 
the morale of the man 
he becomes of 


little use an 


to the Coast 
} 


t Guard wants? 


but in mv opinion these factors 


don’t accomplish as much as a_ generous 


liberty program does! The American civilian 
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As an indi 
vidual, he may care for sports or he may 


is fundamentally an individua! 


care for social activities, or for any other ac 
tivities that one can mention. If a man has 
an opportunity to indulge in his favorite 
recreation (ashore and completely free of 
military discipline), he is a better man for 
the Coast Guard when he returns to his unit. 
And | might further add that he is a much 
better man for the Coast Guard than if his 
activities had been restricted to the base or 
to the ship where he might be privileged to 
See a free movie. 

I do not think that married men should 
be granted any privileges not granted to un 
married men, but I will let anyone answer 
the question as to whether a marricd man 
would be a better Coast Guardsman if he is 
given ample opportunity for shore liberty so 
that he may spend his time in the normal 
care of his wife and children. I think I speak 
for many Coast Guard wives when I say 
that enforced 


they are bitter because of 


separation from their husbands. 

I think that any competent psychiatrist 
will agree that a happy man, backed by a 
happy family, will do more work end will 
take a greater interest in his unit than will a 
man who is frustrated by unnecessary re- 
strictions of his liberty, 

In conclusion, let me make it clear that 
an enthusiastic Coast Guard wife but 
that the morale of the 


Coast Guard can be improved by the simple 


I am 
I sincerely believe 
process of granting shore liberty in as gen 
erous manner as is possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor) 





FRONT COVER 


This month we are pleased to have 
the opportunity to publish an ex- 
tremely excellent drawing of Vice 
Admiral Alfred C. Richmond, Com 
mandant of the U. S. Coast Guard. 
The drawing is the work of Edward 
Bohon who serves aboard the cutter 

ABSECON. 











Coast Guard-man Makes 
Stand Against Gripers 
The Dalles, Oregon 
I GET A kick out of all the kids who use 
MAGAZINE for the 
purpose of expressing their gripes and com- 
plaints. | think these kids should have this 
privilege, but I a.so think that they might 
find greater happiness by taking a full view 
of the picture. Believe me, I know there is 
rough duty in the Coast Guard, but no one 
forced me to join the Coast Guard and no 


the pages of the 


one can make it tough enough for me to 
quit the Coast Guard. By the same token, 
no one twisted the arms of the young kids 
who are today in the Coast Guard and who 
spend much of their time complaining and 
growling. I suggest that if these kids find 
that Coast Guard life is too tough for them, 
they get out of the Service and go back to 
mama and to their old paper routes. Maybe 
they will find the task of obeying mama and 
delivering newspapers not too strenuous and 
not too unpleasant! 

Of course I have a very easy job. I only 
work about ten to fifteen hours per day. 
And carrying lights and batteries that weigh 
about 100 Ibs. over sand dunes and rough 
territory is simply child's play. 

I have had a wide variety of rugged duty 
at many stations during my six years in the 
Coast Guard, so I think I shoud 
what the score actually is, but I will tell 
everyone and anyone that I will certainly 
ship over for many more years to come, 
when my present enlistment expires. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor) 


know 


Old-Timer Claims It’s Time For 

Retirement Of Present Uniform 
Juneau, Alaska 

J HAVE been reading the U. S. COAST 

GUARD MAGAZINE for quite a num- 
ber of years and even continued to do so 
when I was “‘out,”’ I'm a ‘‘retread.”’ 
But, the MAGAZINE seems to be better a!l 
along and, in my puny opinion. is a fine 
outlet for service information and gripes. 

I would like to add my two cents’ worth 
to the many letters in the “Mail Buoy’”’ 
concerning a new uniform. There has been 
so much correspondence on this matter, that 
it appears that the majority of us desire a 
change and a change for the better; the 
so-called “‘new trousers’ added nothing to 
the appearance, except for bulges from 
overstuffed pockets and posteriors. Of 
course, the zipper front is a Godsend—any- 
thing to get away from the outmoded and 
outdated ‘‘1}3-holer.’’ Oh yes, I know, the 
old trousers and uniform are ‘‘traditional,”’ 
dating back to the thirteen colonies, pre- 
sumably, and that is where the old ‘‘flap’”’ 
style trousers should have been. Or as the 
ET2 recently said—‘‘back in the horse and 
buggy days,’’ along with the tri-cornered 
hat. 

It is amazing. the manner in which the 
Navy and the Coast Guard can cling to the 
old style uniform and advance so rapidly 
in other manners. The Air Force has found 
that morale and appearance of enlisted men 
was greater when they changed to their new 
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style uniform and yet no one suffered loss 
because the E.M. uniform 
similar to the officers’ uniform 
rank insignia 
understanding that 


of face 1S so 

only the 
different. It 
the new 
follow a 
that 
or Coast 


buttons and are 


is my style 


Army uniform will 
Yet, it seems any 
the Navy Guard 


meets with opposition somewhere 


similar pat 


tern, attempt to 


change unitorm 
Both the 
Air Force and the Army surveyed the troops 
to ascertain the type of uniform they wanted 
and insofar as possible were governed by re 
ports in the designing of their new uniforms 
Even when we try to increase the neatness 
with 
they are disailowed (at most 
the 


“regs” 


and sharpness of our appearance 
“tailor mades,”’ 
units). When 
conforms to ° 
let 
wearing 


“tailor made” uniform 
why 


by 


as to cut and color, 
make 
them? I 


not us a sharper appearance 
feel that the 
looks much better than the GI type cloth. 
They 
fuzz 
officer 


made.” 


gabardine 


lint 
the 
‘tailor 


are much easier to keep free of 
After all, the CPO 
uniform is technically a 


The old G.I. 


fuzz-catchers 


and dirt and 


blues are fine for 


lint- and but not tor cye 
appeal 


Navy 


any 


the does change 


is there 


Even if not unt 


forms reason We can not have 


a uniform that would set us apart as Coast 


How often have 


We l 


Corps is a 


Guardsmen 
becn asked 
Marine 


partment 


many us 
is the Navy The 
the Navy De 


wear a different style 


how 
part of 
and yet they 
of apparel 
But, for all 
for all 


talk 


get a 


our letters, for all our 


our wishes, will 
the 


I believe 


and we not 


uniform until powers-that-be 
that 
conducted in th 
but know! 


in the 


new so 


decide for us there was onc 


Navy regarding 


a survey 
such sur 


Am 


change to my edge, no 


vey has been made Coast Guard 
I right? 
Sincerely yours 
(Name Withheld by 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: We 


welcome all comments that 


Editor) 
will certainly 
our readers may 
traditional uniform 


United States 


care to make about thi 


worn by members of the 
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Available ONLY to officers 
and ist 3-graders who are 
or retired. We have no agents and deal 
}0% from prevailing board rates in your territory is passed on 
Protection against loss from bodily injury and property 
payments: accidental death; comprehensive personal 
Covers collision & towing. World-wide claim 
men who know your problems handle your policies, Greatest 


active, reserve, 


liability ; medical 


theft coverage. 


savings possible to preferred risks. 
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This is an unofficial privately -operated publication dedicated to serving all 
Coast Guard. 
pages is intended to serve as heipful information for all hands but must not 
This publication enjoys close liaison with Coast 
Guard Headquarters but it is mlt that the unofficial nature of this publication 
places it in a better position to serve 
The U. 


the best 
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rater 
It protects your 
and 


Best 
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as second-class mail matter 
at the bost Uffice, Annapolis, Md., 


interests of the 
S. Coast G 
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bUSINESS 


AUTO AUTO OVERSEAS 


However, the edttor ard many rm 


prac 


rm? over 


readers, wt 


those reader consider th 


that comes to them when 


om wearing the untform wear 
ng civilian clothes and mtxtng tndiscrimin 
ately with vartous civilian groups ay 


Discharged Man Still Feels 
The CG Is The Best Outfit 
THINK you are doing a 


all I 
the MAGAZINE in keeping 
posted on news of the 
look to each the MAGA 
ZINI though I was discharged 
the Coast Guard last October. 
I get many laughs from the letters to 
Editor 


oYD. Ed:tor 


99299 


Phone 2332. (Address with 


good job 
all the boys 
outfit. | continue to 


forward issue of 


under Act of Congress, 


even from 


News published in these the 
There always seems to be a few each 
month who do nothing but gripe. I will 
admit that I was the same type of person 
as these gripers when I was in the Service, 
but I could never see writing a letter to 
your magazine about my When 
my enlistment expired. I simply got out of 
the outfit, but I find that I am always eager 
and ready 


Coast Guard 
uard Magazine serves 


troubles. 


Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco 
N 1 to say a few good words for the 
oO. 
2 Guard when 


talking 


some of civilian 


about 


Coast my 








friends start their Service 
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experiences. I hope you will keep up the 
od work on a fine magazine 

Sincerely yours, 

(Name Withheld by Editor) 
(EDITOR'S NOTI 


Coast 


We find that many 
Guardsmen continue to read 
about thetr old outfit via the pages of this 
and we are gratified by such tn 


rmet 


magazine, 

rest. While we appreciate the statement: 
made in the above letter, we think that the 
made a mistake, when he was tn the 


Coast Guard, by not u 


writer 
riting to thts maga 
rine and making known the complaints 


his letter 
corrcted any sttuatton that he found unsatis 


certainly would not have 


factory, hts letter would have come to the 
attention of persons tn important positions 
to learn of the prob 


a oe. 


who are alway 


lems that 


eaqet 
confront enlisted men 
Reader Regrets Not Taking 
Advantage Of Opportunities 
I° REGARDS to the MAGAZINE 


I enjoy the gripes 


['m sat- 
sfied with it as it is 
and I find them very familiar, as during my 


) 


5 vears of service, I listened to the identi 


complaints from other men on many 
hips. I didn't get 
but I will be the first to admit the truth of 
that I 


with the achievement of just 


very far in the service 


he matter 1s was simply satisfied 
“getting by.” 
First and foremost, the opportunity was 
there for me to seize if I cared to work for 
it. T just didn’t take advantage of the breaks 


that were available to me, and my failure 


One of the prettiest readers of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is Miss Lee Primrose, a 
member of a real Coast Guard family. Lee is the daughter of a Coast Guard officer who 


to achieve greater promotion and _ success 
rests entirely on my own shoulders, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor) 


Let’s See To It That This 
Youngster Hears From Us 
Box 178 
Livermore, California 
AM ONLY 13 years of age, but I am very 
interested in the U. S. Coast 
I would like to have the addresses 
of any Coast Guard sailor who might care 
find 


write to me, 


much 
Guard 
with me. If 


to correspond you can 


someone who would like to 
I would be very happy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jimmy Street 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: The editor has 
already told him a few things about the 
U’. §. Coast Guard, but we hope that other 
Coast Guardsmen will send post cards and 
letters to this youngster, who at the age of 
13, has already expressed an interest in our 
outfit. Let’s see to it that Jimmy Street 
that the adult men of the Coast 
Guard can appreciate an admirer, a 13-year- 
old boy, who ts interested tn our organiza- 


tton E L.) 


learns 


There Is Much Room For Thought 
Between The Lines Of This Letter 
Ww D like to make a few comments in 
connection the article submitted 
by ‘‘Disgusted,’’ Grand Haven, Michigan, 


with 


lost his life during the second World War. Incidentally, you don’t have to be as pretty as 
Lee Primrose to be an enthusiastic reader of this magazine! 
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in the July issue of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. I I:ke to 
impress on ‘‘Disgusted’’ that this article is 
not submitted in an effort to retaliate or 
in criticism, but merely to impress on him 
that he is somewhat mistaken on his com 


would 


plaints. First of all, he is stationed, fortu 
nate'y, in one of the best Coast Guard 
towns in the U. S. It has its limitations 
during the winter but is well within the top 
five during the tourist season—not to men- 
tion how well the Grand Haven public re 
ceives Coast visited 
that city on board cutters several times. In 
fact, I think he will agree with me that 
Grand Haven is the only city in the VU. S. 
that joins the Coast Guard with open arms 
on August 4th to 
Day. At 


Guard personnel as | 


Guard 
this particular overseas unit we 


celebrate Coast 


have a few problems which I will point 


cut for comparison only in an endeavor to 
convince ‘‘Disgusted” that he is not in too 
much an adverse position. 

At this unit, with the exception of mar 
ried personnel, the liberty list repeatedly 
shows no personnel going ashore for weeks 
at a time. Further, liberty expires at 2300 
by Military 
(commercial ) 


Law and recreational facilities 


consist of taverns compar 
able to a good U. S. garage that is approxi 
mately ten years old. A new man reporting 
here, within several days, receives his per 
manent assignment. If he is lucky, he goes 
the better loran stations for a 
period of one year, with 30 days compen- 
satory leave when he returns to the States 
If he is unfortunate enough to stay at this 
unit for permanent duty, he is automatically 
coomed for eighten months 


to one of 


He might have 
been assigned to the one loran station just 
cff this Island and sti!l be able to come in 
ror a 


mail run and have the 


liberty as this unit 


daily same 
and he would still be 
on a one-year tour of duty. 

The reason why this unit's tour has not 
been is because the Navy has an 
eighteen-month tour of duty. However, the 
Navy has EM clubs, CPO clubs, swimming 
pools, ete., and hundreds of 
your companions from, 


red uced 


men to select 


whereas we have 
approximately thirty men in all. If you are 
fortunate enough to obtain housing through 
the Navy 
six months after your arrival here 


which usually comes through in 
you have 
this Is'and 


committed yourself to 


until 


Stay on 


two years after your dependents 


arrived——total two and one half years 


This unit is classified as semi-isolated 
along with some of the units in the area of 
Honolulu, such as Hilo, on the Island of 
Hawaii (a better vacation spot than Hono- 
Julu), and for which any man here would 
agree to mutual to. Now the majority of 
men at this unit are youngsters and it is 
surprising how many do not complain such 
the case of 


that 


as in ‘““Disgusted’’ because they 
it is not the fault of the cfficer 
We all just 


have 


realize 
personne’ attached at this unit 
face it Some 


grin, and bear it.’ 


arrived direct from boot-camp, others off 
DE's on weather patrol. Also, it is just 
as rough on the officers, as they have not 
set date for rotation 

Insofar as advancement is concerned, the 
gentleman in question should consider that 
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This story is wrapped up in seven packing cases. They contain the 
seven sections of the USAF B-61 Martin Matador pilotless bomber. 

It is the story of one of the most tradition-shattering pieces of hard 
ware in this world... a zero-launch pilotless bomber that can be 
deployed to any spot on earth — without having ever been previously 
assembled —and with total interchangeability of parts. 

‘To realize fully the importance of this package job, you should know 
these things: 

.-- Phe Matador meets performance requirements more exacting than 
those of a fighter plane. 

... Its instrumentation section alone is one of the most functional single 
packages ever developed. 

.- It is built by new Martin-developed processes that are causing basic 
changes in industry concepts and production methods. 

..-And it is being delivered at the lowest known cost-per-pound of any 
military aircralt in production today. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


MVEA FET Ee (oe) 


BALTIMORE -MARYLANDO 





{ he 
nized for his merits by his superior officers 


was put up for rating he was recog 


The fact that he does not receive his ad 


icement shortly after submission of his 
xamination results in something often not 
understood by Suppos 
ing that 


approved by 


enlisted personnel 


every report of eXamination was 


Headquarters immediately, 


would the Coast Guard not be overloaded 


beyond its rating structure in the comple 
you 
1946 


were in the 


ment and when a recession occurred 


would be reverted such as the case tn 
ind 1933. Don't 


naybe your 


forget if you 
would not have 
Fleet Wide 
take 


and four times at the times set 


exam 


‘ant a thing as they have 
ompetitive exams and it is nothing to 
ver three 
forth for taking the tests which I believe 
s quarterly. 
stated Vravel, 
Adventure. It 
immediate 
that 


some 


The recruiting 
and | 


poster 


Advancement, believe 


made no reference to rapid, or 


advancement, and you must admit 


there are advancements being made, 


what on the slow side, but one has a chance 


for advancement. How many of the com 


plaining personnel have completed the 


Coast Guard Institute course for the rating? 


In fact, recently I have seen a considerable 


number of Officers, first class, con 


sidering Chief and having trouble with the 


petty 


minor sea duty which is indi 
tive of the fact 


slow, as very few of these people have seven 


requiren ent 


that ratings are not too 


r eight years in the outfit 


It appears Headquarters is interested in 


rale, as you will note that recently the 


cligibility lists for advancement have been 


printed showing the men at the top of the 


Possibly you did not receive the best 


rks and are somewhat lower on the list 


naturally arrive at the head 


Another view is that prob 


ou will 
the list later 


you have selected a slow-moving rating 


Headquarters is begging for qualified per 


onnel to submit applications for ET train 


There are today many men who have 


ide ETC in 


ssibly two and one 


years, and 
Would 


consider that rather rapid advance 


three to four 


half years 


(Get with the crowd). By the same 


there is a reason for rapid ET ad 


ement and that is that many ETC’s 


eft the Service for high-paying jobs 


the outside, and many more wi.l leave 


they have had possibly two to three 


verseas loran station assignments in a period 


of five or six years. Can you honestly say 


that you have had it rougher than _ these 


men 
The reason many men are leaving the 


ice, I 


ational benefits, 1s 


would say. in addition to the 


that they came in 


1use they did not want to be drafted 


don't consider the Coast Guard as a 


but merely view it as a sentence. Green 


t 1939 had 


Recruiting Station in close 
proximately 1,000 men on the waiting 


ind | 


imeographed letter to 


enough to receive 
effect 
>| lian ; 3ave the blems 
it, civilian concerns have their problems 


losing 


Was fortunate 


that Let's 


good help. and until recently 
offering lucrative inducements such as 


We recently had a DC2 
back as SN(DC) 


bonuses, etc 


pay off and come after 
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ninety days, and he couldn’t be talked out 


of reenlisting! I will agree that this is a 


small percentage of reenlistmentments, as 
so Overseas and that 


tour of 


you stated, but it is a 


individual now starts on a new 
duty. 

The last item is the granting of liberty. 
Do you think you could run a station on 
less men than you have on board during 
the liberty hours maintain a state of 

operational As a rule 


two 


and 


readiness each 


station is down one or men due to 


shortages, leaving a _ possib‘e nine-of-a 
as I have noted 
Station, Chi 


The CS has overnight 


twelve complement station 
at the Jackson Park Lifeboat 
years. 


cago, 


in past 


liberty due to longer daytime working 
hours, leaving eight men, possibly one was 
on leave when another required in-patient 
hospitalization, leaving six on board during 
station re 


this time I 


non-work hours. Suppose the 


call, and by 


think you will have trouble having a watch 


ceives a distress 


schedule for continuous watches 
(lookout My suggestion to 
the liberty problem is that old procedure of 
back to 


crew has a 


two 
and security ) 
a cooperative crew. If the 
with the Officer in 
that all will 
with such enthusiasm and spirit so as to 
being 


going 
conference 
decides work 


Command, and 


accomplish than is presently 


accomplished, possibly the Officer in Com 


more 


mand will be able to let one man go on a 
forty-eight hour liberty which could be ro 
tated 


lyze your shipmates prior to this suggestion 


throughout the crew. However, ana 


have more than one 
slacker, as this deal cannot be worked out 


an ‘‘ALL HANDS” deal. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Name Withheld by Editor) 


to determine if you 


if it is not 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


ED MAUER, SN, and I. PLISS, SA. CGC 
WESTWIND, New York, N. Y. (F-.orida, 
Calif., Puerto Rico or Jouisiana) 

G. DOUGLAS DEPLEDGE, SN 

Lifeboat Station Port 

(9th District) 

BRAMON, FA(BT). CGC 
State Pier, New Bedford, 
2nd, 3rd, 7th or 9th Dis 


Port 
Isabel Isabel, 
Texas 
FRANK 1 
YAKUTAT 

Mass (Ist, 
trict) 

RICHARD K. TALE. SN, and ROBERT 
P. BERGENSON, EN2, Fishers Island 
L/B Sta., Fishers Island, N. Y. (1st Dis- 
trict) 

GENE W. TUCKER 
P. O. Box 358 
District) 


C32. Goc 
Galveston, Texas 


83389, 
(5th 


LEROY CANNON, FA, CGC LILAc, CG 
Base, Gloucester, N. J. (7th or 8th 
District) 

ROBERT KOPSI, FN, CGC INGHAM, Box 
4543, Bergeley, Norfolk 6, va. (9th 
District) 

RICHARD L. BIRK, SA, CGC WINONA 
(WPG-65), Port Angeles, Washington 
(11th District) 

JERRY A. SNIDER, SA, Portland Light 
ship, c/o CG Base, So. Portland, Maine 
(7th District) 

L. JORYENSEN, EN3, Oswego L/B Sta., 
Oswego, N. Y. (9th or 11th District) 
TOBY W. HAYA, RM3, CGC GRESHAM 
WAPG-387), Gov't Island, Alameda, 

California (7th or 8th District) 

J. BAILEY, SN, CGC MACKINAC 
(WAVP-371). St. George CG Base, 
S. I. N. Y. (2nd District) 

WILLIS L KREIDER, SA, CGC 
BRAMBLE, 100 MacArthur Causeway, 
Miami Beach, Florida (9th District, pre 
fer Chicago, Cleveland ara) 

FRED D. WATERS, SA. c/o Cast’e Hill 
LBS, Brenton Ref Lightship WAL-525, 
Newport. Rhode Island (5th District, 
prefer Cutter MENDOTA) 

ANDREW J DEMSKI. SN. CGC 
TAMAROA, CG Base, St. George, S. I., 
N. Y. (Baltimore or nearby vicinity) 

ROGER Wm. SHERWOOD, SN, CG Port 
Security Unit. Custom House Sta., P. O. 
Box 2386. New Orleans, La. (11th or 
12th District) 

RICHARD F. CARLEY, CGC OuJIBwo, 
CG Base, Buffalo, N. Y. (Any District) 

JAMES GRANDE, FN(DC), CGC 
SEBAGO Brookley Air Force Base, Mo 
bile, Alabama (Ist or 3rd District) 

J. GREEN. BT2, CGC SEBAGO, Brookley 
Air Force Base, Mobile, Alagama (Ist 
or 3rd District) 

REGINALD ROY, SN, Damariscove Island 
LBS, Boothbay Harbor, Maine (Any 
unit in Maine) 

JAMES E. CNAMEN, SN, CGC 
AHOE, Pier 9, East River, New 
N. Y. (2nd or 9th District) 


TUCK 
York, 





ROSEBANK 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
139 Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 
We solicit the Long Distance Moving, 
Crating and Storage of the Household 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 














SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 
* 
Construction 
of All Types 
2 
ii Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Cleveland Chicago Wash., D. C. 
Kev West Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 
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when you pause... 


make it count... 


have a Coke 


When you pause after maneuvers, 
enjoy the matchless flavor of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. The sparkling goodness of 
Coke brings you back... refreshed. 


*COKE® 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
TSCGM — OCTOBER, 1954 
































()® EVERY hand one hears the 
question, ‘“What is wrong with 
the Armed Forces?’’ Assuming that 
there is something wrong with the 
Armed Forces, a man would have to 
have the wisdom of Solomon to 
venture an answer. However, there 
are a few things that are apparent 
even to persons who lack the wis- 
dom of Solomon. One of the things 
wrong with the Armed Forces is the 
fact that only recently did they pass 
through a period of great glory, and 
many of the career men of the 
Armed Forces are clinging to the 
essence of this period of glory- 
even though that period entailed 
things that they would like to for- 
get, things like the horrible destruc- 
tion of ships and the death of ship- 
mates. 

Frankly,—and this will not be a 
popular statement—we think that 
many of our career men have failed 


U. S. COAST GUARD 


Being the Results of Observation 
and Interviews Within the Service 


By Epw. LLoyp 


to adjust themselves to the fact that 
the Armed Forces are fundamentally 
dependent upon men who are essen- 
tially civilians, men who train for 
civilian work but who give a few 
years of their careers to the service 
of their country. Strangely enough, 
these men have been criticized, lam- 
basted, and ridiculed because of the 
simple fact that they have been slow 
to grasp the knowledge of military 
and Naval life that is a fundamental 
part of the existence of the career 
man. If we had to make a hard and 
fast decision today, we would say 
that the career men have failed to 
adjust themselves to current world 
conditions to a greater degree than 
have civilians who have donned the 
uniform. 

It should never be forgotten that 
America has been victorious in every 
war in which it has engaged, but it 
should also not be forgotten that 


Pictured above are members of the supply department golf team that took part in a golf 

tournament held at the Coast Guard Yarp, Curtis Bay, Maryland, on recent Coast Guard 

Day. Left to right: Jim Galante, I. E. W. Pearce, Eddie Lloyd, Editor of the U. S. COAST 

GUARD MAGAZINE, who acted as honorary judge, C. N. Warner, individual winner of the 
tournament, C. W. Summers, and A. C. Brocato. 
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America has relied upon a civilian 
Army and a civilian Navy to win 
these wars. America has never been 
a bastion of professional mt.itary 
might as have other countries. Some 
of the farmers who fought at Lex- 
ington and Concord probably did 
not hold their rifles in approved 
fashion, but they were successful in 
repelling the British! And some of 
the kids who today endeavor 

serve their country in the U. S. 
Coast Guard may not, at times, con- 
form exactly to prescribed regula- 
tions—but these kids are perform- 
ing a worthy service and when they 
stumble and falter, it is time for 
some career men to come to the fore- 
ground and aid the youngsters. 


This writer regrets to report that 
he has found two different schools 
of thought in the Coast Guard, to 
say nothing of two different schools 


of thought within the Armed 
Forces. One school of thought claims 
that all the errors and blunders of 
today could be corrected if every 
career man adopted a Napoleonic 
attitude—an attitude that permit 
ted no excuse for an error, an atti- 
tude that insisted upon perfection 
at all times. This writer would like 
to remind these career persons that 
the men they are dealing with are 
fundamentally civilians, and they 
are entitled to certain rights and 
privileges within the military law. 
This writer further contends that 
the day of autocratic discipline is 


dead ! 


Fortunately, within the Coast 
Guard there is a group of career men 
who differ with those mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs. ‘These 
career men_ sincerely believe that 
that many of the Coast Guard's per- 
sonnel problems can eventually be 
solved if a sufficient number of career 
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men make an honest effort to under- 
stand his brothers and to understand 
his problems. Actually, it is a very 
simple matter to understand the 
problems and the confusion of a 
young man serving his first enlist- 
ment. All that anyone need do is 
recall his own first enlistment and 
recollect his own days of confusion 
and bewilderment! 


This writer is positively con- 
vinced that Coast Guard Headguar 
ters is doing everything in its power 
to aid all Coast Guardsmen in the 
solution of their problems. One 
concrete example is the Questions 
and Answers department of this 
magazine that enables al! hands to 
obtain information relating to their 
careers, P 

The problem that confronts a 
young man who is stationed aboard 
a ship or is stationed aboard an 
isolated unit may seem very trivial 
to a disinterested person, but that 
problem may likely shape that 
man’s life. If he can obtain an ans- 
wer to his problem or can obtain 
wise counsel from an older ship- 


mate, his entire 


changed. 


career may be 

Today, tomorrow, or next week, 
the United States of America can 
summon into uniform millions of 
men by a simple Act of Congress, 
but such an Act of Congress would 
only result in the herding together 
of vast numbers of men who, like 
cattle, would be of little use to their 
country if they did not make the 
benefit of veteran career men. If this 
writer would like to make one point 
clear above all others, it is this: 
There is much room in the UV. S. 
Coast Guard for career men to serve 
their country well by displaying an 
intelligent interest in young men 
who are obligated to serve only one 
enlistment but who, through the 
magic of decent treatment, may one 
day become career men! 

We can not conclude this editorial 
without reminding our associates 
within the Coast Guard that there 
have been many great Americans 
who have not worn the uniform of 
the U. S. Coast Guard! Too many 
of us are prone to think that if a 
man is not a member of the U. S. 


Coast Guard—-and a career man 
he is not a particularly worthy citi- 
zen. We would like to remind these 
persons that it behooves the career 
man of our Coast Guard to guide 
the footsteps of the young men who 
are today coming into the Coast 
Guard. 


AUDELS 


MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 
with the Facts and Figures 
of Your Trade 

To Earn More—Learn More A 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 DAYS’ FREE EXAM Spnd No Money Nothing to 
pay postman. OC arpentry $6eT Auto $4¢ Oil Burners $1 
PSheet Metal $1 ° (Welding $1 ¢ Refrigeration $4 
MPlumbing $6°CO Masonry $6¢OPainting $2° Radlo $4 
FiElectricity $4¢° 0 Mathematics $2¢ ISteam Engineers $4 
> Machinist $4° (Blueprint $2¢() Diesel $2¢ CF Drawing $1 
Tt satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is pald 


AUDEL, Publishers, Dept. C, 49 W. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


NAUTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By W. A. MacEWEN 
and A_H LEWIS 


| Maritime 
nel Marylond- 


Recently the Cutter TAMPA was decommissioned at the Coast Guard Yarp, Curtis Bay, Maryland. Several famous Coast Guard Cutters 

have borne the name TAMPA, perhaps the most famous being the one that was lost as result of enemy action in 1918 when the original 

TAMPA was lost in the English Channel with no survivors. In the above photo Captain Charles Thomas, Commanding Officer of the 

Coast Guard YArp, and Lt. Commander James F. Carr, recent skipper of the TAMPA, conduct final personnel] inspection prior to de- 
commissioning of the most recent Cutter to bear the name TAMPA. 
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Lines and Linage 








+ Segnameeniggie AND TRENDS: This 

week one of our government 
services was 164 years old. There 
was no advertising, no drum-beat- 
ing, no press agentry. Here and 
there in the press were a few humble 
paragraphs about the U. S. Coast 
Guard, a fingernail of its history 
and a condensed version of its duties 
and size of personnel and fleet... . 
A drab birthday indeed for the 28,- 
000 men who live by “semper para- 
tus’ (always ready) but whose 
unofficial motto is “‘you gotta go 
out but you don’t have to come 
back.” 


* * 


But there’s one thing for sure: 
The CG's birthday will never go 
unobserved by anyone who has been 
on the receiving end of their courage, 
skill and daring at sea—and that 
includes us. While guest writers 
were filling our vacation 
three of us (Ford’s John Sattler and 
United Press’ Joe Mickalski being 
the other two) went 20 miles off 
the Jones Inlet to bag some bluefish. 
We were in the 26-foot cabin cruiser 
PILUEBIRD, the sun bright and the 
ocean rolling. Three cheerful guys 
ready to spend some sporting ener- 
gy, the BLUEBIRD purring nicely 
and a bit of salt spray adding a de- 
corative touch to the day’s venture. 


space, 


a a 


No hurry, for us. We were out 
for the day's fun, trolled on the 
way, finally dropped anchors (two 
of ‘em) to do some “‘chumming”’ as 
the boys call it when you ladle 
chopped mossbunkers into the sea to 
attract the blues. . . . The mere fact 
that the swells were getting heavier 
didn't concern us much—at first. 
There were some 50 other boats in 
sight, anchors out and busy with 
the day's work. But just as our 
chum line was bringing results, a 
few big swells sharpened our atten- 
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Coast Guard Has Drab Birthday, 
But Some Will Always Remember 


By CHARLES M. SIEVERT 
(N. Y¥. WORLD TELEGRAM) 








tion and we decided to head in. So 
did the others about us. 


ki 


Joe was in the cabin and so we 
called him to pull in the anchors, 
but the last wave had ripped them 
off. Oh well, could happen to any- 
body. .. . We started the engine and 
turned toward shore. The last blues 
we hauled in were flopping on the 
deck, the BLUEBIRD certainly was 
not symbolic of smooth flight that 
its name implied. Equipment in the 
cabin crashed down and the next 
thing we knew our engine conked 
out... . Now we were holding on 
in the face of waves that ranged 
from 20 to 30 feet. No anchor, so 
we couldn’t head the bow into the 
waves; they were cracking us broad- 
side, giving us liberal showers. 


* *” * 


We hoisted our white polo shirt 
to the radio antenna for a distress 
sign, honked our horn. Two boats 
came near, volunteered to tell the 
Coast Guard about our plight. John 
was a busy guy on the ship-to-shore 
phone, getting the CG. It was al- 
most 4 P.M. CG would send out 
a boat to assist... . Then the hours 
that seemed like days began to come. 
A tug gave the CG our position by 
its own instruments. Lucky, we said 
to ourselves. ... But at 5, 6 and 7 
P.M., nobody seemed to know 
where we were: no CG cutter in 
sight, no boats in sight, the sea 
heavier than ever. . . . Cramps set 
in our hands from holding on; we 
had food and drink but nobody 
wanted any. The brilliant sun was 
now a hunk of fire on the horizon, 
dusk came fast. 


* * * 


Finally, on the radio the CG was 
calling BLUEBIRD—a PBY plane 
was coming out to locate us. It 
came and went several times without 


spotting us, but as night fell a small 
light which we blinked caught the 
pilot’s eye. The cutter came 
along in pitch darkness, tossed us a 
line at 9 P.M. and we felt safe 
although we bobbed in stormy 
water like a cork for six and a half 
hours in tow to Sandy Hook... . 
A squall hit us on the way, as 
though we needed a shower bath! 
Our life jackets felt like iron ingots. 
... And it wasn’t until we felt safe 
in the CG's hands that we confessed 
to each other about the things we 
forgot to do at home—such as an 
unchanged beneficiary in an insur- 
ance policy——and how the family 
would make out Joe’s now so 
afraid of water he won't even take 
a bath and John says cutting grass 
is really a nice pastime. But we're 
still going out to get those blues 
and while we'll always tip our hats 
to the CG, we hope we never again 
need ‘em—those grand guys. 


— Patronize Our Advertisers — 





JAMES McWILLAMS BLUE 
LINE, Inc. 


Towing and Transportation 
Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 
New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 


19 Rector Street, New York City 














Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 
Night Call: UNION 3-8651 


PETTERSON 
Lighterage & Towing Corp. 


44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORK 
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MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 
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LAUNCHED FROM 
,NAVY JET FIGHTER 


SPARROW AUTOMATICALLY 
GUIDED TO TARGET 


re 


3 
MATTER OF SECONDS 


Carrier Based Jets to have 
Radar Guided Missiles 


NAVY'S AIR-TO-AIR SPARROW 1 IN PRODUCTION 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


a On May 12, newspapers from coast to 
coast carried headlines like the ones 
above, announcing the Navy’s newest 
weapon of defense—Sparrow I—and the 
beginning of volume production for 
operational use in the fleets. 

» Ahead of these headlines were 7 years of 
intensive cooperative effort shared by the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics and Sperry. 
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w Originally designated project HOT 
SHOT, Sparrow began back in 1947 
when the Bureau of Aeronautics assigned 
to Sperry the full responsibility of creat- 
ing an entirely new air-to-air missile 
system. It had to be light and compact 
—so multiple units could be carried by 
fighter-type jets. It had to be deadly ac- 
curate — capable of outmunecuvering the 
swiftest bombers an enemy could pro- 
duce. And it had to be practical—suitable 
for large-scale production. 


/ 


DESTROYS ENEMY IN A = 


a The rocket-powered, radar-guided 
Sparrow I, coming off the production 
lines here and at the new Sperry Farragut 
plant in Bristol, Tennessee, meets these 
requirements and more. It embodies the 
proved features of more than 100 differ- 
and 


tested during a 7-year period — and the 


ent missiles designed, constructed 
finest brains of an organization that has 
devoted more than 40 years creating and 
manufacturing automatic flight control 


and fire control systems. 


SP ERRY ne COMPIMY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y, 
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By JOHN T. REED, SK] 


Let's Make the Coast Guard 
An Even Better Outtit 


HAVE BEEN watching the literary feud between the 

‘boots’ and the “‘salts’’ for quite some time now. 
At first, I thought of it as a novelty, but the more I 
watched it, the more serious it became. It seems that the 
whole mail bag section is now, by necessity, devoted 
to this feud. It has become not just a lot of letters in 
a magazine, but a manifestation of a very widespread 
bitterness between these two groups. This bitterness 
is not only chasing some of our best men out of the 
Coast Guard, but is causing great unrest for men who 
decide to stay in. 

The Coast Guard is the greatest military outfit, in 
this, the greatest country in the world! We not only 
have the job of protecting our nation against her ene- 
mies, as does every military organization, but we have 
the job of protecting and saving the very lives of the 
people of this great nation. What undertaking, what 
duty could be more gratifying? To see the morale of 
this great organization go lower and lower because of 
a mental battle between its men and its leaders is no 
less than tragic. Not to even mention its effect on the 
men who could be preparing themselves to become 
better, more useful citizens when they return to civi- 
lian life. 

What causes this low grade of morale? It appears 
to lie in two things. One being that a great number 
of the men entering the Coast Guard now, are men 
that do not want to join the service, but do so because 
they realize that they do have to serve in some branch 
of the service and feel that the Coast Guard is the best. 
I don't believe that this attitude is completely unreason- 
able. Nor do I believe that they are ‘‘draft dodgers” in 
the true meaning of the term. 





(EDITOR'S NOTE: We consider John Reed's manu 
ript to be one of the most remarkable and most illumin 
ating ever written by an enlisted member of the U. §. Coast 
Guard It mau be safely said that the U S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE extsts solely for the purpose of en 
couraging the sincere efforts of men like Reed, who obviouslu 
are devoted to the Coast Guard and to their duties within 
the Coast Guard. It ts nether expected nor desired that all 
persons agree with all statements made by John Reed in his 
manuscript, but we stncerelu belteve that all hands will join 
in congratulating John Reed upon the writing of a manu 
ript that strikes at the heart of subjects of great interest 
enlisted members of the Coast Guard. Comments from 
readers wtll be apprectated.—E. L.) 
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I truly believe that these men, with few exceptions, 
would battle their way to a recruiting office if an enemy 
were really invading our soil in a tangible way such 
as the attack on Pearl Harbor. Fortunately, however, 
such a thing is not happening. Instead we are trying 
to prevent such a thing by maintaining a strong mili- 
tary force. But it is hard for any young man to realize 
the seriousness of this situation when he is beginning 
his adult life with thoughts of a career, a wife, and a 
family. So we must sell the Coast Guard to these young 
men whether we like it or not. And just like anything 
that is sold, if the recipient is not satisfied with it, he 
will not buy again nor will he let any of his friends 
buy if he can help it. Consequently, the service gets 
the reputation of being like a penitentiary. The man 
does not want to join, but he knows he must. He goes 
into it with the attitude that, “I won't like it, but I 
might as well get it over with as soon and as easily 
as possible.”’ They have the attitude that they are not 
going to do anything that is not absolutely required 
of them. Not to mention the i'l effects of such an atti- 
tude on the efficiency of our organization, such an 
attitude is destroying one of the best opportunities any 
young man can have. 


You can not only learn a worthwhile occupation, 
and study worthwhile subjects free of charge, but you 
can go to college after you get out and get paid for 
it. Figure out how much these courses from USAFI 
would cost you if you took them from a e'vilian 
school, add that to the amount the Government will 
pay you while you are attending col'ege, add that to 
the amount you will receive for separation pay, add 
that to any amount (either in the form of cash or low 
interest home loans, etc.) paid by your state and divide 
the total by the number of months you will have to 
serve. The figure will most like'y amaze you. It can 
reach as high as $200.00 per month for a regular four 
veor enlistment and $400.00 per month for a two 
year reserve term. You should figure your salary this 
way, because that is what you are entitled to. Add 
this potential salary to your regular salary and ask 
vourself if you are actually earning this much. It might 
hurt a little, but if you answer it truthfully, it will 
help you a great deal. If you take advantage of the 
courses offered and earnestly try to make yourself 
worth what you are receiving, your advancement: will 
be rapid and you will be happier in the service than 
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you ever thought possible. Then when you do decide 
to get out, if you do, you will have laid the best pos- 
sible foundation for college study cr prepared your- 
self for a good job. 


The other factor that I mentioned is poor leader- 
ship. The feeling behind most of the “‘gripe’’ letters 
that I have read does not appear to be crybaby feelings. 
On the contrary, they appear to be feelings of anger, 
and the letters are an outlet for the steam that has 
been built up. I say, without any doubt in my mind 
whatsoever, that this feeling is the same type of feel- 
ing that has made our nation the great freedom loving 
nation that it is. 


You can’t rear a man in a free country, based on 
liberty and equality, bring him into the service, com- 
pletely dominate him and expect him to like it. If he 
did, he wouldn’t be much of an American. A man has 
absolutely no choice in whether he stays in or not or 
where he is stationed. When he receives an order, he 
MUST carry it out, regardless of how unreasonable it 
may seem. These must be. I am sure that no one be- 
lieves that this should or could be done away with. 


I do believe, however, that much of the pain could 
be done away with if some of us changed our leader- 
ship methods, to the benefit of all concerned. I do 
want it understood here and now, though, that I do 
not believe in any sort of pampering. A man who has 
been pampered by his leader loses all respect for his 
leader. But I do believe that if a man is shown the 
respect that he is entitled to as a fellow human being, 
it will make all the difference in the world in his re- 
action to the order. And how many of us have ever 
sincerely praised our men for a job well done? 


We have no leadership schools in the Coast Guard 
that are available to enlisted men and leadership 1s not 
directly included in our on-duty job training. The 
amount of ability we gain in this field is comp’etely 
up to us. And some of us fail to realize that this abil- 
ity has to be cultivated. 


We are given a rating which places us in charge. 
They’? must do what we say, provided it is a lawful 
order, so all we have to do is say it. It seems simple, 
doesn't it? But then we are angry when we come back 
and find that the man is making very litt!e effort to 
get the job done. At first it seems to be plain laziness, 
but I don’t believe that this is necessarily true. 


oer 


General George S. Patton once said, ‘‘Men are like 
a piece of cooked spaghetti. You can’t push it any- 
where, but when you take hold of one end and pull, 
you can move it all over the table.’’ That has been 
a very inspiring slogan to me, and how true it is! You 
will never have trouble in getting any man to do any 
reasonable job if you can make the man feel that you 
are both on the same team and working together to- 
ward a common goal. The whips and the shouting 
are all right for men who can stand over their men 
every minute, but when this method is used you can 
expect very little from the man in self-motivation. 
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Show me a man who dislikes his leader and I will 
show you a man who will use the slightest excuse to 
loaf on the job. Show me a man who both likes and 
respects his leader for the ability he has and not the 
power that the rate on his arm gives him and I will 
show you a man that needs no ordering. And few 
will dispute that no order is the best order. One excel 
lent way to start such a feeling is with a new man. 


When a new man reports aboard, he is no doubt 
very uncomfortable and ill at ease. He feels that every- 
body on board has branded him as an undesirable 
newcomer. The lower his rate, the more intense his 
feeling. Go over to him, shake hands and introduce 
yourself! Tell him where you work and tell him that 
if there are any questions about the station or about 
the routine, you will try to answer them. Do you have 
any doubt about what this man’s reactions will be 
when you later ask him to do something? Let me 
assure you, there will be little doubt in his mind 
about it. 


Another enemy of good leadership is misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation. The job that you are 
about to give a man may seem very simple to you, but 
remember, you are far more experienced than he is or 
you wouldn't be giving the order. Make sure he under- 
stands the purpose of the job. He will be much more 
conscientious about it if he knows why it must be 
done. And make sure yourself that there is a reason 
behind it, a good one. Of course, there are many orders 
that must be executed without wasting time for rea- 
sons. But men realize this and if you have a reputation 
for giving explanations when time permits, they will 
execute this type of order with more dispatch and 
earnestness. 


And above all, if a man is talking about how far 
he is going to go after he leaves the service, don’t make 
fun of this ambition! Encourage him to do something 
about it rather than talk about it. Impress upon him 
that the time to start is now by studying and working 
hard to learn as much about his job as he can. If he 
is anywhere near earnest about his convictions, this 
kind of encouragement will make him worth much 
more to himself and the Coast Guard. 


Now that we have seen both sides, who is going to 
start the ball rolling? Are the ‘‘boots’’ going to im- 
prove their attitude or are we going to improve our 
methods of leadership? I think that the meaning of the 
word leader answers that for us. And remember one 
thing, pampering and kindness are two distinctly dif- 
ferent things. If there is any doubt about this, look 
both words up in the dictionary. But the important 
thing is time. Let’s start right now! Smile and say a 
few friendly words to the very next person you come 
in contact with regardless of who he is. He is a fellow 
human being. He is a fellow Coast Guardsman. Let’s 
make this great outfit that we all belong to, an even 
better one! 
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A Seagoing Sea Dog 


By ROBERT 


URATIVELY 
thousands of seadogs in the nau 
| br the Armed Forces, 


speaking, there are 


inches of 
1 Savannah there 1s only one 
true-blood seadog—~—a female at that. 
a canine of fox terrier 


sul 11 
“Dp ; 
Patsy, 


1d the Guard 
sary on August 4th 


consequence to Patsy than just be- 


Coast Anniver 


was of more 
ino rOe — I - 2 Pp — 
ing an anniversary, Decause atsy 
was promoted in appropriate cere- 
Coast Guard 


monies aboard the 


\URORA from dog first-class 


\ 
1 
I 


Cutter 


to dog chief. 


G.C. 
OR 


Patsy, dog mascot of the cutter AurorA, poses happily for the photographer in the company 


* 


We. 


R 


G. MILLER 


Picked up off the streets of this 
historical city five years ago by a 
crew member of the 165-foot air-sea 
rescue cutter, Patsy was made sea- 
man and is promoted one rate higher 
every Coast Guard Day, providing 
her conduct has been ‘'4.0 across 
the board.”’ 

BMI Arthur Kirk, her master, 
even though he is subordinate in 
rate, says Patsy has missed but one 
trip ond was sea sick only on one 
occasion. There are explanations for 
both. 

About a year ago the AURORA 


of her special friend and companion, Arthur Kirk, BM1. 
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received a distress call from the 
“SOUTHERN CROSS,” a red snapper 
fishing boat that was having engine 
trouble off the coast of Jacksonville. 
In the ensuing preparations to shove 
off, everyone forgot that Patsy had 
been locked in the shack on the dock. 
Consequently, she missed the trip 
through no negligence of her own. 

Her lone seizure of sea sickness 
(‘Marine Nausea’), came soon 
after she returned from 30 days’ 
leave. Patsy was taken ill while on 
routine patrol of the Georgia coast. 
However, Doc Hartzog, AURORA 
corpsman, attributed the illness to 
pregnancy and not to common sea 
sickness. 

This was a logical diagnosis, be- 
cause Patsy has ridden out many a 
foul weather trip during her five- 
year hitch in the Coast Guard and 
was never before ill. Only on one 
previous occasion had she shown 
signs of being afraid. This was 
when the AURORA fired her larger 
three-inch guns. The tremendous 
‘booms’ frightened Patsy and she 
ran around the main deck as though 
she was under the influence. How- 
ever, she adjusted herself to the 
noise, too. 

Thus, if you ever see the Coast 
Guard Cutter AURORA—board her 
and see one of the few thoroughbred 
“seadogs’’ in the Coast Guard. 
Please! Address her properly, too 

-‘Dog Chief.”’ 





PHILOSOPHY 


“In a free country there's a heap 
more complaint than suffering,” 
says Alvin C. York in Educational 
Forurn. “In a dictatorship there's 
a heap of suffering, and no com- 
plaint.” 


* * x 


“The world struggle for the 
minds of men will be won in the 
rice paddies and cotton fields. Get 
something into their stomachs, then 
you can get something into their 
minds.” 

* * * 


What the other fellow thinks and 
does is none of your business. But 
it is very much your business what 
you think the other fellow thinks 
or does. 
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In a matter of seconds these on-coming enemy 


blips will be marked for destruction. 


When the Navy's new Mark 6 Target Designation 











System ‘‘sights*an enemy, the range and bearing 
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gun directors. Guns are ‘on target’ before the flying 
object gets within maximum effective range. The 
result may well spell the difference between survival 


and disaster to ship and crew. 





Developed by RCA in close coordination with 





Naval personnel, the Mark 6 Target Designation 
System is now in futl production. It is but one of the 
many complete electronic systems which RCA has 
developed for the armed forces. RCA engineering — 
from original planning to final production— assures 
greater efficiency, effectiveness and safety 


in operation 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EMGIMEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION CAMDEN. NW. J. 

















QUES TIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—What qualifications are necessary before a man 
can apply for assignment to an advanced ET school? 
—(N. A.) 

A.—Men rated as ET, RD, SO, or RM SECOND 
CLASS OR ABOVE, meeting the physical require- 
ments for general duty, and who have not reached 
their 35th birth date, are eligible to make application 
for Advanced ET School, Groton, Connecticut. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about the disposition of my request for assignment to 
the Commissary School in Groton?—(F. K.) 

A.—Your assignment to Commissary School has 
been recommended. However, due to the limited num- 
ber of assignments to be made from personnel at the 
ACADEMY, it was necessary to place your name on 
the eligibility list, to await your turn. This list has 
been checked and you should be assigned to the Com- 
missary School in the very near future. 

Se <6 

Q.—I have noted that many newspapers publish 
Coast Guard eligibility lists relating to enlisted men. 
Why doesn’t the COAST GUARD MAGAUINE 
publish these lists? 

A.—The U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
strives to avoid publishing eligibility lists when it 
appears that these lists will be out of date when pub- 
lished. We achieve this objective by the following un- 
usual policy. When we receive a request from a man 
who wishes to ascertain his position on any eligibility 
list (or who wishes other information) we send the 
man a personal reply as soon as Headquarters makes 
the information available to us. In every instance, a 
man’s question is answered within twenty-four hours 
after the information is made available to us. We like 
to think that we give Coast Guardsmen more prompt 
service than is available to any other members of the 
Armed Forces. 

* * * 

Q.—I will soon complete fourteen (14) years serv- 
ice 1n the Coast Guard, and my rating ts SN. If I am 
advanced to Third Class Petty Officer. will I be en- 
titled to the same transportation privileges for my 
fanuly as tf I were a Second Class Petty Officer? I ask 
this question because I have heard reports that because 
of my long years of duty, I have earned certain family 
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transportation privileges that are not ordinarily ac- 
corded Third Class Petty Officer.—(L. J.) 

A.—A Third Class Petty Officer with seven or more 
years service is entitled to transportation of dependents 
and shipment of household goods at government ex- 
pense upon permanent change of station, provided he 
is otherwise entitled thereto. (See paragraphs 7000-2 
and 8001-1, Joint Travel Regulations). 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn what my chances are of 
becoming assigned to the Treasury Department Law 
Enforcement Training School. I submitted a request 
for such assignment tn December, 1951.—(D. B.) 

A.—Assignments, to the Treasury Law Enforce- 
ment School, are made when there is a billet available 
for which training is required. 

In accordance with Article 4-B-41, Personnel Man- 
ual, all applications for training which have not been 
acted upon within six months from receipt date, are 
forwarded to file. 

It is suggested that you re-submit a request for 
training, via official channels, to the Commandant 
(PTP) for consideration in the event a billet becomes 
available. 

* * * 


Q.—Can I apply for assignment to any Coast 
Guard School of training if the marks I achieved while 
in recruit training were low? The marks I received in 
recruit training indicated that I was only qualified to 
attend a school for cooks, but I would like to know 
if I am entitled for assignment to ET school. In any 
event, I would like to learn what schools I might be 
eligible to attend during the next several months.— 
(F. W.) 

A.—The requirements established for assignment 
to the ET School, Groton, Connecticut, are amongst 
the highest required for basic schools. However, it is 
suggested that you contact your Educational Officer 
for advice concerning the schools, other than Commis- 
saryman, for which you may be qualified. Also, re- 
quest that he advise you of the appropriate corres- 
pondence courses to take, in order that you may be 
re-tested at some future date to qualify for additionai 
Service Schools. 

a * ¥ 


O.—When does the next class convene for electronic 
technician training?—(J. S.) 

A.—The next class for Basic Electronic Technician 
Training, Groton, Connecticut, is scheduled to con- 
vene on 13 September 1954, and classes are scheduled 
to convene every four weeks thereafter. 

Classes convene for Advanced ET School, Groton, 
Connecticut, approximately every 30 weeks. 

For additional information, itis suggested that you 
contact your District Personnel Officer. 

* * . 

O.—We two men would Itke to learn our standing 
on the current eligibility list for advancement from 
CS2 to CS1.—(B. W. C. 8 V. G. H.) 

A.—CARR, No. 29. Report of Examination has 
not been received in case of HANEY. It is suggested 
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that he be re-examined and a new report of examin- 
ation forwarded to HEADQUARTERS. 
* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future retirement.——(J. J. D.) 

A.—You are number 115 on the list. 

+ * * 

Q.—I would like to know my standing on the eliqt- 
bility list for advancement to SK1.—-(R. B.) 

A.—yYou are number 29 on the list. 

* + * 

Q.—I would Itke to learn what my standing is for 
future advancement to the rating of RD1.—(G.D.W. ) 

A.—yYou are number 11 on the list. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with mu standing 

on the list for advancement to CS1?—-(J. W. H.) 
You are number 70 on the list. 
* * * 

O.—I would Itke to learn my standing on the eligr- 
bility list for advancement to EN1.—(H. R. Z.) 

A.—You are number 163 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

+ * . 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to EN1 (P) ?— 
(zc. ¢.) 

A.—You are number 79 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

* * . 
QO.—I would Itke to learn tf the results of the exom- 
ination I took for advancement to EN1 hav> heen 
properly recorded at Headquarters. and I worv'd also 
like to know where I stand on the eltatht'tty list for 
advancement to EN1.—(C. J. W.) 

A.—You are number 35 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

ae * + 

O.—I would Itke to learn my standing on the e'tat- 
bility list for advancement to RM2.—(J. M.) 

A.—You are number 22 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RM2(P). 

* * * 

O.—I would very much Itke to learn anu tnforma- 
tron about my _ posstbiltty for betna advanced to 
EN1(P).T took the examination tn 1953, but I have 
been transferred several times since that tiMe, and J] 
would like the !atest information about mu _ chances 
for promotion.—(P. I. B.) 

A.—yYou are number 110 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

* * 

O.—I would like to learn my standing on the eliqt- 
bility list for future promotion to CS1.—-(J. W. F.) 

A.—You are number 25 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

« * * 

O.—I would ltke to learn the results of the exam- 
ination I recently took for advancement to EN1. I 
would Itke to learn if the results of my examination 
are properly recorded at Headquarters and what my 
number is on the eligtbility list—(G. E. M.) 
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The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Ope eae 
C7 TTA 
LU 5813 


All Regular Commissioned and Warrant Officers, 
both Permanent and Temporary 
are now Eligible. 


Protection in Force - - $85,000,000 


Assets $28,500,000 
Total Payments To Beneficiaries 


Since Organization Over 
$21,000,000.00 


SERVING THE NEEDS OF 
NAVY, MARINE CORPS AND COAST GUARD 
OFFiCERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS FOR 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY! 











A.—You are number 31 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

+ * &* 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with any informa- 
tron about my standing on the list for having my pres- 
ent rating changed from provisional to permanent ?— 
(D. G. R.) 

A.—You are number 40 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as EN1. 

* - -« 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for having my provisional rating 
changed to permanent?—(R. E.) 

A.—yYou are number 207 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as EN1. 

* e @ 

Q.—I would like to learn what number I am on 
the list for having my rate of SK1 changed from prout- 
stonal to permanent.—(R. H. P.) 

A.—You are number | on the eligibility list for 


permanent appointment as SK1. 
+ * * 


Q.—I would like to learn what my standing is on 
the list for having my present provisional rating 
changed to permanent.—(R. E. H.) 
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A.—You are number 200 on the eligibility list for 

permanent appointment as BM2. 
* * * 

QO.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
about my standing on the eligibility list for future 
retirement ?—(C. N. A.) 

A.—Your present standing on the eligibility list for 
20-year retirement is No. 63. 

+ + * 
O.—I would like to learn tf my naMe ts on the 
‘rarbiltty list for advancement to the rate of First Class 
Cook. I have been in the Coast Guard 12 years and 
have been a Second Class Cook for 7 years. Any tnfor- 
mation will be gratefully apprectated.—-(A. G.) 

A.—You are number 242 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

* + + 


months ago. we four men 


O.—About four (4) 
fearned unofficially that our standing on the eltgtbiltty 
list for promotion ranged from 16 to 23. More re- 


cent’'y we saw an official list in which our names did 
not appear. Frankly, thts puzzled us, and we would 
now like to know where we now definitely stand for 
future advancement tn rating Ci. Py WP PEs: 
3S. K.) 

A.—KINZELBERG is number 26; PRIEBE, num- 
ber 35: PEPPERS, number 37, and HELKE number 
38 on the eligibility list for advancement to AL2(P). 

* * + 

Q.-—I have made many efforts to learn my standing 
on the eligtbtlity list for advancement to Engineman 
First Class, but have been unsuccessful. | am now turn- 
ing the the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE in 
the hope that thts information may be obtained. J 
took the 
¢ Ee Py Gt 

A.—You are number 130 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1 (P). 

* * 4 


examination more than a_ year ago 


O.—I took the examination for future advanceMent 
to AD1, and I would ltke to learn tf the resu'ts of that 
examination have been received and recorded at Head- 
quarters. | would also like to learn what my standing 
ts for future advancement, as tt appears to me that 
with less time tn rating than I, have en- 
joyed a higher position on the eligtbtlity list than I 
do.—-(L. W. S.) 

You are number 35 on the eligibility ‘ist for ad 
vancement to ADI (P). 

x * + 


some men 


Q.—I would very much like to learn my standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to CS}. 
(T. E. H.) 

A.—-You are number 97 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

* * * 

QO.—Can Headquarters tnform me of my standing 
on the eligibility lst for future advancement to SK1? 

(V. L. P.) 

A.—You are number 54 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to SK1 (P). 
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Cure 
Rese 


“Drunk and doing eighty. Never mind the ambulance. Send a 
basket.” 
(Drive With Care. The Life You Save May Be Your Own!) 


Q.—If posstble, tt ts requested that I be advised of 
my standing on the eligibility list for permanent Y eo- 
man First.—(J. R. S.) 

A.—You are number 51 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as YN1. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to find out where I stand on the 
eligibility list for promotion to OMC.—--( FE. W. H.) 

A.—You are number 16 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to QMC(P). 

* * + 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me where | stand on 
the eligibility list for advancement to MM1(P) ?— 
(S. M. T.) 

A.—You are number 
advancement to MMI (P). 


on the eligibility list for 


O.—<According to official information that has 
reached me, I have reason to believe that | was num- 
bered among the first 19 men slated for promotion to 
RM1. However, when the WEEKLY REPORT OF 
ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS was pub- 
lished, my name was not included and I am wondering 
tf Headquarters could favor me with the reason for 
this omission. Perhaps I am actually among the top 
20 men slated for promotion, and a typographical error 
resulted in the omission in the WEEKLY REPORT. 
—(J. A. E.) 
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A.—You are number 27 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 

x * * 

Q.-—We two men would very much appreciate 
learning our standing on the lst for advancement to 
RM2.—(M. J.C. & R. A. B.) 

A.—COLOMBO is number 20 on the eligibility 
list for advancement to RM2(P), and BAIRD is 
number 51. 

* * * 

O.—We three men would like to learn our standing 
on the eligibility list for advancement to the rate of 
EN1(P).—QCJ. B. D., M. L. M.,W. L. J.) 

A.—MIDGETT is number 115, DAVIS is num- 
ber 119, and JENNINGS, number 120 on the eligibil- 
ity list for advancement to EN1 (P). 

+ x + 

O.—I would ltke to learn tf the results of my exam- 
ination for future advancement to EN1(P) have been 
properly recorded at Headquarters. I would also like to 
know tf Lightship duty is classified as sea duty for 
purposes of advancement in ratina.—(D. D.) 

A.—You are number 152 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to EN1(P). Lightship duty is classified 
as sea duty for purposes of advancement in rating. 

" + + 

O.—I have tried many times to learn something 
about my standing on the eliqtbility list for future 
advancement to the rating of RM1, but I have been 
unsuccessful. This has disturbed me a great deal, be- 
cause I had been informed that my ortainal rating of 
RM1 would be restored to me after three (3) months 
of service when I re-enlisted in September, 1953. I am 
now attending Advanced Electronic Schoo!, Groton 
Connecticut, and I have a total service of more than 
8 years, 7 of those years with the rating of RM. I 
would sincerely lithe to learn my present standing on 
the list for prospective advancement to RM1.— 
(K. B.S.) 

A.—You are number 29 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to RMI (P). 

* “ * 

O.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future advancement to Petty Officer First 
Class.—(E. C. M.) 

A.—You are number 247 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to CS1 (P). 

*K * * 


O.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement ?——(F.S.M.) 
A.—yYour present standing on the eligibility list 
for 20-year enlisted retirement is No. 20. 
* * + 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the list 
for future retirement.—(B. R. H.) 

A.—yYour present standing on the eligibility list for 
20-year enlisted retirement is No. 200. 

« * . 

Q.—I would ltke to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future retirement.—(G. A. J. P.) 

A.—Your present standing on the eligibility list for 
20-year retirement is No. 269. 
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Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my number 
on the eligibility list for future 
(Vie 

A.—Your present standing on the eligibility list for 
future retirement is No. 232. 

* * * 


retirement ?— 


Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future retirement.—(C. I. S.) 

A.—Your present standing on the eligibility list for 
20-year enlisted retirement is No. 273. 

* * * 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Robert J. Fabian (309-807) SN. 

A.—Robert John Fabian (309-807), seaman ap 
prentice, was discharged from the Coast Guard 25 
May, 1954. His address subsequent to discharge is 
shown as 9845 Brockton Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

* * . 

Q.—TI would like to learn the proper address of 
Captain E. J. Johnson, who was stattoned in the 
Ninth Coast Guard District tn November last year. 

A.—It is regretted that this office is unable to iden 
tify the above name from the information given. How- 
ever, if further identifying information is furnished, 
such as full first name, middle initial. date and place 
of birth, another search of the records will be made. 

* ” + 

O.—I would Itke to learn tf there has been any re- 
cent ruling on former Lighthouse Service time for pay 
ond retirement purposes, through the uvears 1925 to 
1928. 

A —-Headquarters has no information of any such 
ruling. 

* * * 

QO.—In June, 1946, I was discharaed from the 
Coast Guard and reenlisted for a nerrod of 6 years. I 
received $300.000 Mustering Out Pey under the 1944 
Act. 

On June 17, 1952, I was discharaed and I reenlisted 
for a period of 6 years. At that time a new Mustering 
Out Pay bill was tn effect due to the Korean conflict. 
I would like to know tf I am entitled to collect Muster- 
ing Out Pay under thts new act at this time or upon 
completion of this enlistment.—(P. C.) 

A.—The records show that von reenlisted on 5 
June, 1946, and served until 17 June, 1952, upon 
which date you received an honorable discharge. You 
were entitled to mustering-out pay under the Act of 
1952 at the time of your discharge on 17 June. You 
should submit an application at this time. 

* « + 

O.—Can Headquarters tnform us of our standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement?—(A. B. B. 
6 J. E. N.) 

A.—ALLEN B. BERWICK is number 187 on the 
list, and JOSEPH E. NICHOLLS is 156 on the list. 


« « « 

O.—I would like to learn if I am actually on the 
eligibility list for men who will be assigned to attend 
the R.C.A. School in New York. If so, what ts my 
standing on this list? IT was examined for attendance 
in this School tn 1950, but have never received a re- 
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ply from this examination. If I am not on the eltgibi!- 
ity list, can you tell me what steps I should take so 
that I might be examined and given proper considera- 
ti n for this assignment ?—(P. W. H.) 

A.—No, you are not listed on the eligibility list 
for assignment to the R.C.A. Institute. As a result of 
examinations held during 1950 and 1951, a prece- 
dence list was established of the top 21 enlisted men. 
This list was published in the Weekly Report of Acti- 
vities and Developments No. 28-51, dated 13 July 
1951. In addition, the list was published in the 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. However, those 
men standing lower than number 21 on this list were 
not notified of their failure. The eligibility list, estab- 
lished as the result of the examination held during 
1950 and 1951, has been exhausted. 

A new eligibility list has been established in accord- 
ance with the requirements set forth in Personnel Cir- 
cular No. 19-53. Only personnel whose names appear 
on this newly established precedence list will be 
assigned to R.C.A. Institute during the next eighteen 
months. At the end of this period, it is planned to 
hold another examination and establish a new prece- 
dence list. When the date for the next examination is 
established, pertinent information will be issued by 
Personnel Circular. Following the distribution of this 
circular, in the event that you meet the requirements 
set forth therein, it is suggested that you make appli- 
cation for participation in the examination. 

* * a 


Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of the present 
address of Arthur A. Saltmarsh, SA? This mas was 
in boot camp from October, 1953, to January, 1954. 

A.—Arthur A. Saltmarsh (305-941) Seaman 
apprentice, is now attached to the Coast Guard Cutter 
WHITE SAGE (WAGL-544), Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts. 

. * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters inform me of the address of 
Joseph Haun, who enlisted in June, 1950? It ts not 
known whether Haun ts still in the Coast Guard or 
tf he has returned to civilian life—and no other infor- 
mation ts avatlable. 

A.—Joe Walter Haun (2035-738) seaman, was 
discharged from the Coast Guard on 22 June, 1953. 
His address subsequent to discharge is shown as 2039 
Bryant Street, Denver County, Denver, Colorado. 

* + * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of Auina Pootoo, RM3, and Robert Krewson, TN? 

A.—Auina I. Tootoo (290-143) radioman, third 
class (provisional), is now attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Station, Navy No. 85, c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, California. 

Robert Krewson (267-306) fireman, was dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard 19 May, 1954. His 
address subsequent to discharge is shown as 3451-A 
Wela Street, Honolulu, T. H. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn my number on the eligt- 
bility list fo future retirement. I would also like to 
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learn if my conduct record will entitle me to the cus- 
tomary 10% additional pay for good conduct.— 
Ce. GC. 8:) 

A.—You are number 342 on the eligibility list for 
future retirement. Your marks in conduct have been 
averaged, up to and including the date of your last 
cnlistment, 27 May, 1952, and, as of that date they 
are not sufficiently high to entitle you to the addi- 
tional 10% for good conduct. 

* x x 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 
of LTJG James F. Langton, USCGR-R? 

A.—LTJG James F. LANGTON, USCGR-R 

118 Santa Clara Ave., 
Alameda, California 
* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my standing 
on the eligibility list for future retirement.—(L.A.D.) 

A.—You are number 74 on the list. 

* *  * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with information 
relative to my standing on the eltqibility list for future 
retirement?—(J. L. L.) 

A.—You are number 186 on the list. 

* xx * 

Q.—Can Headquarters please inform me as to my 
husband’s standing on the eligibility list for rettre- 
ment? His name ts William R. Smith, CSC, (109- 
726) ?—(W. R. S.) 

A.—He is number 49 on the list. 

* * * 

Q.—Can Headquarters favor me with my position 
on the eligibility list for advancement to MMC?— 
(Cc. B®) 

A.—You are number 33 on the list. 

* + * 

O.—I would like to be favored with my number 
on the eligibility list for future advancement to AD1. 

-(R. G. H.) 

A.—You are number 87 on the list. 

+ * * 

O.—I took the examination for advancement to 
BM1 (P) in September, 1953, and I would Itke to 
be favored with my standing on the eltgtbility list for 
future advancement to thts rating.-—(M. G.) 

A.—You are number 26 on the list. 
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TS A quiet and unobserved manner, 

many people have been devoting 
the last two years to the preparation 
of a book that surely must now be 
considered an integral part of the 
U. S. Coast Guard. We refer, of 
Course, to The Coast Guardsman’ s 
Manual, a book that bears the en- 
dorsement of many Coast Guard 
officers and of every officer and en- 
listed man who has had the oppor 
tunity to view an advance copy. 

This is the second edition of 
I'he Coast Guardsman’s Manual. 
Our readers will recall that the first 
edition was an extremely interesting 
one, but the authors and the editors 
eventually decided that a manual 
that was to be worthy of the men 
of the Coast Guard should be im- 
proved by additicnal instructions, 
additional information and addi 
tional illustrations. We are pleased 
to be able to report that the second 
edition of the manual differs from 
the first edition as much as a play 
by Shakespeare differs from one of 
today’s current dime novels! 

Without the slightest hesitation, 
we can recommend The Coast 
Guardsman’s Manual to recruits 
who have much to to old 
timers in every category and to civi- 
lians everywhere who are interested 
in ‘earning about the and 
obligations of the men of the Coast 
Guard. 
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Men of the Navy are familiar 
with their own Bluejacket’s Manual 
which is an excellent and informa- 
tive publication, but we feel that 
the Biuejacket’s Manual is a far cry 
from the new Coast Guardsman’s 
Manual which contains, between its 
covers, more helpful and informa- 
tive data than we 
consolidated into a single book. 
Incidentally, the manual contains 
823 pages. Recruits, old-timers, and 
landlubbers will find themselves 
fascinated by a glossary of nautical 
terms and by a series of quizzes that 
intrigue the imagination. 


have ever seen 


We highly recommend The Coast 
Guardsman’s Manual! to all persons 
who are sufficiently interested in the 
Coast Guard to read the U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
If you are interested in this maga 
zine, you will find it difficult to put 
down your copy of the manuai be 
fore you have completed studying 
xnd viewing its every page. 


copies of The Coast 

Manual may be ob 
tained by forwarding the price of 
$3.50 (plus 25c for wrapping and 
handling) to: U. S. C. G. MAGA 
ZINE Bookshop, 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Your copy 
will be mailed within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of your order. 


Personal 
Guardsman 's 





Get It At 





USCG MAGAZINE Bookshop! 
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U.S5.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Visits 
the Capital of 
Our West— 





series. 


this series, 





The U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has embarked on a rather ambitious 
program aimed at describing great American seaports to all members of the Coast 
Guard. It is felt that this series of descriptive articles will prove beneficial both 


to the enlisted men of the Coast Guard and to the various cities included in the 


Obviously, no one Coast Guardsman is likely to have opportunity to visit 


every American seaport, and it is with this thought in mind that we are publishing 


We sincerely hope that this series of stories will inspire many men in the 
field to write to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE telling of their favorite 


American seaport, thus adding to the over-all knowledge of all hands.—E. L. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


HOEVER you are, there are excit- 
ing things for you to see and do 
in this city on the hills by the sea! 
Adventure awaits you round each 
corner in San Francisco . . . adven- 
ture for your spirit, your sense of 
fun, your palate, your soul, your 
aesthetic -whichever 
want. 


desires you 


FALLUE sass 


Scenery? Hop a cable car and ride 
up an amazing hill, then go up still 
higher, to a skyroom above the city. 
There you see the town with ocean 
on three sides of it. Suddenly, you 
feel that you’re the captain of a 
mighty ship named San Francisco. 
Tall buildings are its masts and 
stars at night, its masthead lights. 


ANA 
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Below you is the vast blue Bay with 
its fabled Golden Gate, each spanned 
by one of the world’s two greatest 
bridges. Around the Bay, commu- 
nities are seen against the rimming 
mountains. 

Culture? In this city that looks 
like a painting, a polyglot people 
love their artists, sculptors, authors, 


A skyline view of San Francisco showing the buildings of the Financial Center and one of the city’s famed ferryboats in the foreground 
Framing the scene is a portion of the suspension half of world famous San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
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San Francisco's Chinatown is the largest Chinese settlement outside of the Orient. It is one of the city’s most fascinating and myster- 
ious foreign quarters . . . inscrutable yet friendly, attracting throngs of tourists the year ‘round. The above scene of Grant Avenue in 
Chinatown typifies its narrow streets, pagoda roofs and ornate balconies. 
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photographers, singers, jazz bands, 
symphony orchestras, opera—and 
the brisk climate permits year-round 
enjoyment of art shows, concerts, 
lectures, theatre, etc. Any season, 
you will find, is a good season. 

Food and drink? Ah! Here the 
Gibson and the Pisco Punch were 
created, and wines of the region are 
excellent. Here are cracked crab. rex 
sole, sanddabs, cioppino, gai chow 
fon, tempura, shish kabob, smorg- 
asbord, cannoli, crepes Suzette, 
zabaglione—joys cooked in all 
languages. Few places can equal San 
Francisco in its variety of gourmet 
delights. 

Shopping? In this city of smart- 
ly-suited women, shopping is a rare 
delight. Great stores, bazaars, little 
shops tempt with fashions, access- 
ories, knick-knacks—styles, treas- 
ures of every kind—from San Fran- 
cisco, Europe, the Orient, etc. 

Climate? It is comfortably warm 
in winter and comfortably cool in 
summer, perhaps the strangest and 
most exhilarating climate in the 
United States. 

Vacation spots? There are fa- 
mous vacation-lands all about the 
Golden Gate. 

Now turn the pages for... San 
Francisco of the cable cars and the 
sidewalk flower stands: of North 
Beach, Chinatown, and the water- 
front Jack London loved: of great 
hotels, nightclubs and the little bars; 
of grand boulevards, and _ little 
storybook alleys oddly named: of 
Fisherman’s Wharf, the Ocean Beach 
and Seal Rocks; of Golden Gate 
Park and others, with perpetual 
flowers; of fabulous history, and 
energetic living today; the city of 
whatever adventures you may seek 
in a tour of the world in miniature 
... San Francisco, the cosmopolitan 
and romantic, beside the Golden 
Gate. 

SEEING THINGS 

BUS TOUR. We think this is 
a “‘must”’ to help you get your bear 
ings and ‘‘window shop’”’ the things 
you want to do later. Saves you 
time, money. Better than your own 


car. Teaches you much. Three-hour 
‘Around San Francisco” tour shows 
you most of the !andmarks men- 
tioned in this article. There are sev- 
eral other, more expensive tours, 
with expert guides, at various times 
of day and evening. 

BAY TOURS. On the Bay, out 
under mammoth Golden Gate and 
Bay bridges, past Alcatraz Prison, 
etc. One-hour and 3-hour boat trips 
leave from near Fisherman's Wharf. 
Take your topcoat and scarf. Sev- 
eral changes of climate in an hour 
are possible on the Bay. Large boat 
serves internal warmer-uppers. 

CABLE CAR JOYRIDE. A rol- 
licking, roller-coaster experience. 
Avoid rush hours. The red cable cars 
toboggan up and down California 
Street, between Nob Hi-1 and near 
Ferry Building. Green cable cars 
marked ‘‘Fisherman’s Wharf,”’ rol- 
lick up Powell Street to Nob and 
Russian hills and down to Fisher- 
man’s Wharf. Startling views as 
you go along. 

WALKING TOURS. It’s a com- 
pact ‘‘walking tour.’’ Women, be 


sure to bring walking shoes. You're 
safe ‘“‘on your own.” 


Natives are 
good guides. Prowl afoot to China- 
town, shopping districts, hilltops, 
etc. Brisk climate gives bounce to 
pedal extremities of visitors, both 
young and old. 

MISSION DOLORES. Charm- 
ing. Franciscan founders. Here San 
Francisco was begun, June 29, 
1776. Bus tour shows; return later 
if you like. Little cemetery has 
headstones of Spanish, Mexican, 
other pioneers .one or two of 
tough men who succumbed to Vigil- 
antes’ ropes in the 1850's. 

FERRYBOAT RIDE. On clear 
days, delightful. Cheap. You board 
at Ferry Building, enjoy skyline 
views, cross under Bay Bridge to 
Oakland, return on same boat. Take 
your coat and scarf. 

MUIR WOODS. Just one-half 
hour from San Francisco. A ‘‘must.”’ 
Magnificent redwood trees in awe- 
some silence. a glimpse into nature 
in immemorial past. Greatest single 





dered by Walter Brown 





In writing these stories about famous American seaports. it is obvious that 
your reporter must depend for aid and assistance upon many diversified groups. 
At this time we wish to give credit for valuab'e aid and assistance generously ren- 
John Cuddy, the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
and a grand group of persons who bear the title of ‘Californians Inc.’’ 
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impression on many Easterners. 
Friend drives you there over Golden 
Gate Bridge and on winding road, 
or bus trip includes. 

CHINATOWN 


If you follow this column of 
advice, you'll see more of our China- 
town than the ordinary visitor does. 
It’s perfectly safe to prowl, day or 
night, even for a woman alone. 

Start afoot on Grant Avenue at 
California Street. See old St. Mary's 
Church (Paulist, missionaries), 
built in 1854, of bricks brought 
‘round the Horn; it’s clock tower 
inscription: “SON, OBSERVE 
THE TIME AND FLY FROM 
Sven. 

Browse down both sides of Grant 
Avenue, northward. It becomes 
more interesting as you progress. 
Watch for odd displays like these: 
dried seahorses and ginseng root to 
cure what ails you; strange veget- 
ables (delicious!) ; varnished ducks, 
that you blow up with bellows be- 
fore cooking; octopus, dry or fresh; 
sharks’ fins, sidewalk-level window 
tanks with live snails, frogs, rabbits, 
poultry, etc. And, of course, silks 
and jades and works of art, knick- 
knacks and souvenirs for your Aunt 
Jane. 

Then, prowl the streets off Grant. 
For instance, at Washington and 
Grant, go one-half block up Wash- 
ington. On right side, find and ex- 
plore Ross Alley, heart of pre- 
Earthquake Chinatown Tong duels. 
Then, up Washington one-half 
block more into Old Chinatown 
Lane, where House of Ming shows 
you 3000-year-old porcelains, other 
fabulous art treasures. 

Now, just across Washington 
street, enter two-block Uaverly 
P’ace, “‘little street of the big 
Tongs,’ where Wong, Lee. Gee, 
Ng and Ree families have their head- 
auarters. At No. 125 Waverly 
Place, enter, climb three flights, find 
yourself in wondrous TIN HOW 
JOSS HOUSE—-well worth the 
climb! Gives appetite for Chinese 
dinner. 

There’s a Chinatown bus tour. 
Chinese guides. Ask about it. 

PORTSMOUTH PLAZA, one- 
half block down Washington Street, 
below Grant. Historic. U. S. flag 
raised here July 9, 1846, in ‘‘cap- 
ture” of California. Scene of Vigil- 
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ante hangings. See Robert Lewis 
Stevenson and Centennial monu- 
ments, Hall of Justice (police) 
across street. Little alley beside it 
has fine restaurant on one side, City 
Morgue on other. 

WATERFRONT FUN 

Around San Francisco’s 20-mile 
curving waterfront (three sides of 
the town!) there's interest and fun. 
Here’s some of it: 

THE DOCKS. Miles of them jut 
into the Bay like fingers, clutching 
romantic cargoes. Prowl the Embar- 
cadero (some parts tough), in the 
footsteps of London, Stevenson, 
Twain, Kyne, Forester, Wetjen. ... 
Smell the coffee, spices, hemp, ete. 
Look down on it from Telegraph 
Hill, and see on Bay Tour. 

FERRY BUILDING at foot of 
wide, boisterous Market Street. See 
giant relief map of California and 
historic gold nuggets upstairs. 

FISHERMAN'’S WHARF. A bit 
of Naples to the eye. See boiling 
crab cauldrons; souvenirs: little 
aquaria with sharks, octopus, sea 
lion you can feed. See fishing fleet. 
Blue of boats is for patron saint, 
Maria del Lume. Many exce!lent 
restaurants; try the wonderful sea- 
foods. Close by the big ships, in 
from Asia. Bay Tour boats start 


San Francisco's colorful California Street cable car ascending steep Nob Hill. In the background is the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
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or go five miles—it'll change.”’ 
sional fog (which we never mention) 
to the subject of what to wear: 


WOMAN: Coat 


gloves. Bring walking shoes 
clothes. 
MAN: Wool suit year around; 
SEASONS: Winter 


valleys, hot 


rain 
Plan accordingly. 


spells. 





WEATHER AND WHAT 


Of San Francisco they say, ‘If you don’t like the weather 
Our gusty, lusty climate is the weatherman’s despair, 
the workingman’s delight, the drinking man’s excuse 
make it a 
Furs year around. Two 
One print. Light wool dresses year around, usually with coat, too 
Slacks for 


topcoat. 


Summer, San 


TO WEAR 


wait five minutes 


Its unexpectedness and occa 
“suit” town. Which brings us 


or three-piece suit; blouses, sweater. 
Small hats, 


sport only, not for street. Scarf. Play 


Francisco is nippy; interior 








from nearby. Arrange for deep-sea 
fishing here. Most fun-loving way 
to Fisherman’s Wharf is by cable 
car. 

AQUATIC PARK. Three blocks 
west of Fisherman's Wharf; mu- 
seum of sea lore; etc.: sun bathing. 
Municipal Pier for fishing, prome 
nading. 


YACHT HARBOR AND MA 
RINA. San Francisco's Sunday 
showplace. Beautiful yachts; races; 
“Christmas tree’ lights in rigging 
at Yule season. (Yachtsmen will 
want also to see Sausalito, San Raf- 
ael, Belvedere, etc.; Monterey yachts 
120 miles south.) The Marina, 
where San Francisco airs its dog, 
was once bay, filled in for 1915 
Exposition of which Palace of Fine 


Near 
by. east, is Fort Mason, where our 
embark; the 
beautiful Presidio and approach to 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

OLD FORT SCOTT (built 
1854-'61, on plan of Fort Sumter), 
under Gate 
Bridge; 


Arts is vast, crumbling retic. 


troops nearby, west, 


C x0lden 
people fish here. 


south end of 


SHOPPING AND SOUVENIRS 


Maybe it’s partly because of the 
weather, but San Francisco's women 
seem always to be well-dressed. It’s 
an inspiration to a woman visitor 
and to her husband, too, in another 
way—to see them clicking along 
briskly on their French heels, wear 
ing fashions often imported by air. 
Such things needn't be too expensive 
here—even in the swankiest shops. 


Me, Oa oe 
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Don't forget to ask for things 
irom San Francisco’s own “‘Apparel 
City”... a city within... both 
high fashion and sports. We're just- 
ly proud of our designers and their 
adaptations to the California way of 
life. ‘‘Name’’ designs for children 
are attractive here, too. 

Maybe you plan a house. Here's 
the place to find not only wonder- 
ful furnishings, but also designs 
that ‘‘bring the outdoors indoors,” 
wherever you live... the California 
way of living. You can see actual 
houses like the one you may be 
dreaming about. 

Souvenirs? Look at 
things; Chinatown art and _ gee- 
gaws; handmade jewelry, silver, 
textiles, leather goods, etc.; Califor- 
nia dinnerwares, ceramics, paintings, 
scarves, compacts, etc., with 
San Francisco and cable car motifs; 
California wines, gift-wrapped. 

And don’t forget our beloved 
sidewalk flower stands! 

WELLS FARGO BANK HIS- 
TORY ROOM, 30 Montgomery 
Street. Don’t miss this! Close to 
shopping, financial districts. Open 
bank hours. No charge. See re-ics of 
the early West—of Vigilantes, Bar- 


redwood 


etc.; 





exquisite. Order ‘family style,” 


A REAL CHINESE DINNER 


Many fine restaurants. Not ornate, but food among world’s crispiest, most 
as Chinese do—-several dishes, helping of each 
thing for each person. Can overfeed four for about $5. Try an order like this: 


Won Ton (Chinese ravioli) Soup 
Pea Pod Chow Yuk (vegetable dish) 
Almond Chicken (like Chow Mein) 

Fried Prawns (with hot mustard sauce) 
Sweet &% Sour Spareribs . 


. . Plain or Fried Rice 








bary Coast, ‘06 Earthquake-Fire. 
See Gold Rush nuggets, scales, gold 
dust, firearms of stagecoach and 
Pony Express bandits. See original 
Gold Spike of world’s first trans- 
continental railway. Visit gives 
‘“feel’’ of San Francisco's past. 
EATING ADVENTURES 

It was Caruso of the golden voice 
and lusty appetite who said, ‘There 
is a diabolical mystery to your San 
Francisco. Why isn't everyone fat?” 
Well, we wouldn’t know, because 
here, within a few blocks, you can 
eat in all the languages of the world. 
(Not forgetting the American, deli- 
ciously cooked! ) 

Prowl and see. “‘Plan’’ your meals 
so you'll sample delicacies decided 
upon in advance. Don’t miss the 
California seafoods you can get no- 
where else. Most people are crazy 


7h 





about the French bread. Many like 
it garlic-toasted. 

Some hints. Don’t ask just one 
cabbie—he may be a kitchen pal of 
just one place. Ask several natives 
—they’ll disagree. All are ‘‘experts.”’ 
Fisherman’s Wharf has seafood, but 
it’s everywhere in town. The Latin 
Quarter (North Beach) is predom- 
inantely French and _ Italian— 
but they’re elsewhere, too. Chinese 
is delightful in or out of China- 
town. Steaks sizzle over charcoal in 
lots of places throughout San 
Francisco. 

Don’t forget the hotels. Almost 
every one has its specialty, many 
widely famed —— desserts, salads, 
dressings, drinks, entrees. Ask about 
them. 

NIGHT LIFE 
Night clubs? San Francisco was a 
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A panoramic view of the city with famous Market Street running down to the Ferry Building. On the right can be seen the San Fran- 
cisco Oakland Bay Bridge. Yerba Buena Island and the Campanile Tower on the University of California campus across the Bay in 
Berkeley. On the left are the buildings of San Francisco’s Financial Center and Treasure Island. 
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night-clubbing town before prohi- 
bition; there’s a renaissance now— 
splendid new gay clubs, with good 
food, music, floor shows; of various 
nationalties, varied types of bands. 

Hotels? Traditionally, San Fran- 
cisco has fine hotel dancefloor shows. 
You'll quickly learn the type, cost, 
age of crowd and name band you 
want. 

Companionship? This is an eat- 
ing-late-and-long, sit-and-talk-and_ 
shoot-dice town. There’s no hurry. 
Even if you don’t know people here. 
San Franciscans aren't stand-offish. 

Women alone? Good dining, 
Chinatown to see, windows to shop. 
Night Life Party bus tours, theatres, 
concerts, are museum, men no scarcer 
than other places. 

Romance? That’s up to you. It’s 
everywhere in this “‘most exciting 
city known to man,” as mystery 
writer Leslie Ford has described it, 
and as writers for a hundred years 
have found. Romance comes in the 
Golden Gate with ships and trade 
winds; climbs Nob, Russian and 


Telegraph hills and Twin Peaks 
with you; lives in the breathtaking 


views; prowls little alleyways with 
you, strolls the waterfront at your 
side, beckons you to adventure in a 
city that’s a world in itself. 

The Latin Quarter, that is, North 
Beach, deserves a section all its own. 
Like Chinatown, with which it rubs 
elbows, it’s a city-within-a-city, a 
bit of Italy, medieval in parts. It’s 
the hussy part of town, some of it, 
but perfectly safe. though within 
it is the one-time Barbary Coast. 

We suggest a ‘“‘North Beach pub 
craw!” here, alcoholic or non-alco- 
holic as you wish. Perhaps you start 
with a Chinese cr Italian dinner 
hereabouts. Top it off with a cap- 
puccino or cafe espresso and a little 
grand opera from the juke box in 
one of several places. Then stroll 
the five blocks of Broadway (quite 
a contrast to Broadway, New 
York!) in the vicinity of which live 
San Franciscans of Chinese, Span- 
ish, Basque, French, Italian, Ha- 
waiian, Mexican and Lord knows 
what other ancestries, languages and 
ways of life. 

Drop in at De Luxe Bocce Ball 
Court, 622 Broadway. Entertainers 
sing operatic arias, the crowd joins 
in! Go through to a back room, see 
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bocce ball played by Italian old- 
timers. Game, a kind of bowls, dates 
back to Roman times—when fig- 
ured out, it’s exciting! 

Go up to Telegraph Hill to the 
summit. By foot, auto, bus, or as 
part of a bus tour. Lovely views of 
city, Bay, Golden Gate. Here was 
maintained the lookout for incom- 
ing ships in Gold Rush days. All 
about it is the Latin Quarter; warm, 
Italian, sunny, with its markets, 
flowers, happily extroverted people 
and lovely churches, among them 
that of St. Francis, patron of San 
Francisco. 

Our story about this Queen City 
of the West Coast is running ex- 
tremely long and our space is limit- 
ed, so we must draw to a rapid close, 
but we want to assure all members 
of the Coast Guard that no other 


seaport that they will ever visit will 
offer to them such a rich mixture of 
hospitality, opportunity for enter- 
tainment, and opportunity for 
pleasant living. 





JOKES 
She: ““Why stop the car here?”’ 
He:*‘I'm afraid we're lost.” 
She: “‘Not this girl; I've walked 
from here before.” 
* * * 
Joe: ““A woman's greatest attrac- 
tion is her hair.” 
Moe: ‘“‘I say it’s her eyes.” 
Mike: ‘“What’s the use of sitting 
here and lying to each other?” 
* * * 
In a kick it’s distance, in a cig- 
arette it’s taste, in a rumble seat it’s 
impossible. 


“Cuess it must be getting close to coffee time, Ed.” 
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LONDON—Sabena Belgian Airlines recently linked Eng- 
land with Europe by an experimental helicopter flight, 
first ever made from the center of Brussels to the center 
of London. One of the airlines’ Sikorsky S-55 passenger 
helicopters flew the cross-channel route in 2 hours 45 
minutes, landing at London’s South Bank heliport. 


AROUND THE 


ANTARCTIC— Flying over ice-choked seas, S-55 helicopters 
from the Argentine Navy recently rescued 20 men vir- 
tually marooned for the past two years on Graham Land 
peninsula. The Sikorskys, operated from the deck of an 
Argentine transport vessel, made six round trips to 
bring the stranded men to safety. 


WORLD WITH 


SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


JAPAN— One of eleven Sikorsky S-55 helicopters built for 
Japan is pictured above being test flown with new flota- 
tion gear. This model is for Japan’s official Maritime 
Safety Agency. Other Sikorsky S-55s are being delivered 
for service with air and ground branches of that country’s 
National Safety Agency and Maritime Safety Agency. 


Pty * 


‘ ; og tag ‘ i 
INDIA—Civil purposes such as crop dusting or spraying, 
illustrated above, will be one major mission of three 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopters being delivered to the Indian 
Air Force. Because of their rugged dependability and 
large cargo capacity, versatile Sikorskys are in wide use 
for military and commercial purposes around the world. 











TEXAS—Once more relief and rescue from 
flood hazards came with the whirling 
rotors of Sikorsky helicopters, this time 
during early summer floods along the Rio 
Grande River in southwest Texas. In one 
big airlift alone, thirteen H-19s from Gary 
Air Force Base at San Marcos, carried 266 
passengers from a railroad train stranded 
by the flood at Langtry. They flew pre- 
cious drinking water and vital supplies to 
isolated areas, lifted victims from the 
torrent and marooned people to safety. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





Overseas News From 
The Cutter Courier 


Rhodes, Since our last 
report about what's new aboard the 
COURIER and in Rhodes, 
quite a bit has changed. Captain 
O. C. B. Wev was relieved by Com- 
mander Harry E. Davis and a dozen 
or so enlisted men have been rotated 
stateside. Among them was the un- 
holy trio, Eddy Pakish, Red Mc 
Gibbon and Jim Barth all enroute to 
New Orleans. I wonder if they re 
down younder now terrorizing the 
city? The COURRIER, “‘a 
bit of America in the Dodecanese 
Islands’’ held an independence day 
party on July fifth. The party was 


Greece: 


Greece, 


crescent 


a big success. The governor generai 
of the Dodecanese was present, along 
with the mayor of Rhodes, the bish 
op of Rhodes, as well as approxi- 
mately three-hundred Greek citizens. 


After opening ceremonies, speeches 
by Commander Davis, the mayor, 
the governor and a blessing from the 
bishop, the fun began. There was an 
exhibition of American — square 
dancing by members of the 
COURIER crew. Their wives fol- 
lowed by a round of native Greek 
folk dancing. A good time was had 
by all. It was another example of 
how the COURIER not 
only as a transmitting station for 
the Voice of America but 
one of Uncle Sam's better good will 


serves 
also as 


ambassadors. 


All you 
COURIER, especially you, who 
were members or started the “BFA,” 
will be interested to know that the 
“BFA” is back again in ful. swing. 
New members were initiated with 
full honors, at a meeting in Hum- 
boldt’s, the Stork Club of the ‘‘old 
city’ on Saturday July 
twenty-forth. There over 
thirty present when the 


ex-members of the 


night, 

were 
members 
president of the ‘Bird Followers As 
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sociation,’ Darwin Bishop, BM3, 
called the meeting to order. At the 
close of the meeting the members 
al chipped in and gave a present to 
Humboldt. They brought him new 
tables and chairs for his establish- 
ment. As I sat at the meeting I 
cou'dn't help but think about how 
1 ‘BFA,”’ New York chapter, meet- 
ing would go over in the St. George 
Clipper on Staten Island. I bet my 





AFMAA coversthem all 


in civilian or 
government hospitals 


Question: Can you beat this— 
close to 100% coverage on all 
dependents’ hospitalization 
charges at a cost to you of 
$5.50 a month with wife only, 
$8.00 with children—with most 
benefits applying in government 
or civilian hospitals? 


Answer: No, it can’t be beat, 
because AFMAA is your own 
non-profit service organization. 
Write today for the free booklet. 


ARMED FORCES MEDICAL 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S 


403 West Nueva Street 
San Antonio 7, Texas 











old friend, Shorty, the bartender, 
would really get a kick out of it. 
Speaking of old friends I see where 
two of my former running mates 
have changed their uniforms for the 
gold. Congratulations to both of 
you, Vic Adams (now Lieut. (jg) 
Adams) and Mike Opsitnik, now 
Warrant Gunner Opsitnik. How 
about dropping a line and let’s here 
what’s new with you. While I’m on 
the subject of dropping lines, how 
about you ex-COURIER- men, 
Eddy Pakish, Red McGibbon, Jim 
Barth, Ross Mack, Boats Terhune 
Ski Skivarkin and the rest of you 
all dropping a line and let’s hear 
how they are treating you back in 
the States? 


After many years of service 
aboard different Coast Guard cut- 
ters I had to travel half way around 
the world to the COURIER to ex- 
perience something new in the way 
of drills. I'm referring to two drills 
in particular,ballon drill and repel 
boarders drill. I don’t beiieve any 
ship in the Coast Guard or the 
Navy have billets for these drills. I 
can't help but think of some wild 
pirate picture every time I hear “‘re- 
pel boarders’ drill being piped 
aboard. Well, like I said last month, 
duty aboard the COURIER is not 
only interesting, but unique. 

While on the subject of being 
unique, you ought to come aboard 
on pay day. The ratio of Greek 
money to U. S. currency is thrity 
thousand drachmas to one U. S. 
dollar. To a stranger listening to a 
conversation aboard the COURIER 
the crew would sound like a bunch 
of Texas oil men. Typical conver- 
sations run in this vein: ‘,Yeah, I 
got a real buy on this suit up in the 
old city, it only cost a million,”’ or 
“hey, Johnny, how about letting me 
hold a hundred thousand until next 
payday.’’ The pay day procession 
aboard is a store-keeper’s nightmare. 
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The latest report received from 
the ‘‘COURIER Wives Welfare 
Organization’’ was a good one. It 
seems that the organization has been 
on the receiving end of many boxes 
of clothes from various charitable 
groups, as well as private citizens 
throughout the United States. The 
publicity the wives organization 
received in the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE has paid off. The 
children of the Island of Rhodes 
orphanage will have a much warmer 
and healthier winter this year due 
to the unselfish work of these wives 
and the charity of the American 
people. The importance of the work 
the COURIER Wives Welfare Or- 
ganization cannot be overestimated 
in the cementing of relations be- 
tween the people of Greece and the 
people of the United States. 

In wrapping up this column for 
this month I would like to repeat 
myself and say again, ‘‘let’s 
from some of you guys.” 
next month. 

By PAT WHALEN, RM1 
_— 


+ * 


hear 
See you 


New Radar Scanner 


(: OSE-QUARTER navigation prob 
4 lems are eased considerably by a 

12-foot radar devel 
oped and produced by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Great Neck, 


N. Y. The wider antenna also pro 


new scanner 


vides more distinct radar images at 
long ranges as well, actual service 
tests confirm. 

Beam width with the new scanner 
has been reduced to three-quarters 
of a degree, making possible quicker 
determination of size, shape and 
heading of other vessels. Compared 
to the new scanner’s beam width, 
the eight-foot scanner has a one- 
degree beam width while the four- 
foot antenna has a beam width of 
two degrees. 

Reports from the NIEUW AM 
STERDAM. Holland-America _ liner 
which recently made an Atlantic 
crossing equipped with the 12-foot 
scanner, indicate excellent results. 
W.G. M. Smit, second officer of the 
Netherlands ship, stated that light- 
ships now can be detected at greater 
distance than was possible with the 
four-foot or eight-foot scanners. 
The NIEUW AMSTERDAM has a 
Sperry Mark 2 radar unit. 
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NEW SPERRY 12-foot radar scanner is 
shown atop a mast of the Holland-America 
Line’s S.S. Nieuw AMSTERDAM. The narrower 
beam, obtainable with the larger antenna, 
provides improved bearing resolution. 


Four Are Rescued 


ew bedraggled, weary people 

who were perilously situated on 
board a disabled and sinking 47- 
foot yacht are now safe, thanks to 
the timely assistance of the Cutter 
ANDROSCOGGIN. 

The yacht, MELODY, out of 
Sarasota, with owner, Charles Gill- 
man, his wife, Ruth, and two 
others, was bound for a Carribean 
cruise when misfortune struck off 
the northwest coast of Haiti. 

She was disabled, all engines, in- 
cluding pumps, were out, and taking 
on water, as heavy seas pounded and 
battered. Gillman radioed for help. 

The Miami Marine operator first 
reported hearing the cry, but was 
unable to get the yacht’s name or 
position. 

Then the ANDROSCOGGIN, en- 
route from San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
to Miami, with Coast Guard Reser- 
vists aboard for training, picked up 
the SOS. 

Immediately the Cutter changed 
course and proceeded with all pos- 
sible speed to the MELODyY’s assist- 
ance, at the same time notifying 
Miami Coast Guard Rescue Coor- 
dination Center of the situation. 


Aircraft from Miami and San 
Juan Coast Guard air stations were 
airborne with portable pumps. 

Late that afternoon the ANDRO. 
SCOGGIN arrived. Her crew braved 
the heavy seas to remove the 
MELODy’s distraught crew, and to 
put a repair party aboard. 

After the MELODY was pumped 
dry, the ANDROSCOGGIN towed her 
to Matthewtown, Great Inagua 
Island, British West Indies. The 
crew members were taken on to 
Miami, where they embarked for 
home. 


Salt Water Grist 


T IS with genuine sadness that we 

open this column by informing 
our shipmates of the recent death of 
Merton H. Bean. A lot of good ship 
mates will feel a sense of real loss 
because of the demise of shipmate 
Bean. We congratulate Glenn 
McGeorge and James Roach who 
recently received official Citations 
because of performance of duty 
under unusual circumstances. When 
an oil tanker exploded in the outer 
harbor of South Chicago, I! inois, 
Roach and McGeorge lost no time 
in going to the aid of the distressed 
craft and removing the eleven sur- 
vivors. . . . We like guys such as 
Dick Rose, of New York. Dick 
served in the Coast Guard and was 
eventually discharged from his tour 
of duty, but the guy writes in to 
tell us that he still enjoys reading 
the MAGAZINE because it keeps 
him in touch with his old outfit! 
And we could list the names of 
thousands of other men who have 
returned to civilian life, but who 
look to this magazine for their con- 
tact with the Coast Guard... . Be- 
fore speaking in anger, weigh your 
words carefully. Then no one can 
accuse you of giving short weight. 





Speaking of people we like, there 
is Willard and Marge Midgett down 
in West Palm Beach, Florida. Not 
only does Willard enjoy our maga- 
zine, but he has to compete with 
his wife, Marge, to see whom will 
get first look at each monthly issue. 
. . . One of the best shipmates we 
have ever known is Chief Boat- 
swain George Austin, who served 
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until recently at Headquarters, but 
who was recently assigned to duty 
as executive officer aboard the buoy 
tender, LILAC. We remember George 
from the old days in New London, 
When he was a BMI at old Base 
Four. ... Two good shipmates who 
recently retired from active duty 
were Alex Walker, BMCL, and 
Steve Golambos, EN1. These ship 
mates were stationed in Galveston, 
Texas, at the time of their retire- 
ment. Scheduled to make an 
after-dinner speech, a man became 
so nervous during the meal that he 
slipped out and went home. This 
country needs more introverts like 
that. . . . We are humbly appreci 
ative of a recent letter received from 
Mrs. Edward Wilk, of Easthamp 
ton, Mass. In her letter, Mrs. Wilk 
gave generous praise to this maga 
zine and stated that it is thoroughly 
enjoyed by every member of her 
family. Letters such as that written 
by Mrs. Wilk are better tonic for 
an editor than all the medication in 
the world! Out in California 
there is a clever cartoonist named 
Floyd Duck, EN1l. We hope to 
have the privilege of publishing 
many of his cartoons in future edi- 
HONS: . « 


Although it was necessary to cur- 
tail the recent celebration of Coast 
Guard Day, this day will always 
be an important one in the life of 
Lt. John Yurick and his three-year- 
old son, James. The reason for the 
unusual interest in Coast Guard Day 
is that little James was born, three 
years ago, exactly on Coast Guard 
Day! One of these days, we hope to 
be able to publish a picture of little 
Jimmie reading the COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE on Coast 
Guard Day. . . . Of several ways to 
make a living by the pen, perhaps 
the surest way 1s to 
it. 

How can an editor help but like 
a guy such as Phillips Wilde, of 
Woods Hole, Mass.’ Phil has 
a.ways displayed a real interest in 
this magazine, and just the other 
day he told us that he subscribes to 
many famous publications, but the 
one that gets the most interest in his 
home is this littl old COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Phil is a 
retired Coast Guardsman whose son 
has worked up through the ranks 
to the position of Lieutenant. 

We were not at all offended when 
we learned that Char'es Palau of 
New York did not to sub- 


raise pigs in 


want 


scribe to this magazine for one year! 
Charlie made it very clear that he 
wanted the MAGAZINE sent to 
him without interruption for the 
next two years. . . . Another guy 
who tells us that he really enjoys the 
material appearing in our pages 1s 
Billy Peabody, EN1, of the Cutter 
WALNUT, stationed in the far 
Pacific. . . . The difference between 
a poor man and a millionaire ts that 
one worries over his next meal and 
the other over his last... . 

We learn by the grapevine that 
Harry S. Farmer has been in ill 
health for quite some time, but we 
would 


Post 


appreciate receiving a few 


cards and notes from former 
shipmates. Harry lives at 921 Bain 
bridge Boulevard, South Norfolk 6, 
Virginia, and, if our memory serves 
this is the same Harry 
Farmer with whom your editor was 
a shipmate back in New London 
twenty-five What 
this magazine would like more than 


correctly, 


years ago. 


anything else is to receive a number 
of stories from men stationed aboard 


various ships and various shore 


units. It is true that our pages are 


crowded with stories from ships and 
shore but we can always 


find room for additional stories sub- 


stations, 


CHIEF COMMISSARYMAN HARRY BENSON SLAMS A LONG DRIVE INiO CENTERFIELD at the Coast Guard Day picnic at the Groton 
Training Station. Families and friends were on hand to witness the C.P.O. Club garner fifteen tallies and win the trophy in the annual 
contest with the Officer's softball team. LTJG William K. Vogeler is catching. 
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Captain W. B. Millington has recently 
assumed the duties of Captain of the 
Port, New Orleans. Until recently, he had 
been serving as Commanding Officer of 
the Cutter INGHAM. 

mitted by enlisted personnel. Brief- 
iy, if you have a gripe or a growl or 
a complaint of any sort, you should 
at least have the back 
that gripe up by presenting it to the 
readers of U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE where it can be hon- 


estly judged and honestly appraised. 


courage to 


Some people have the nicest facul 
ty of doing the right thing at the 
right time! For instance, J. J. 
Loughlin, of Southport, N. C., re 
cently celebrated a birthday. Lough- 
lin is a former member of the Coast 
Gvard and has always thought that 
this outfit was the best outfit in the 
Armed Forces. Accordingly, we give 
you one guess as to what birthday 
gift he received from his daughter 
and son-in-law. Of course the gift 
was a subscription to U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. And with 
Christmas just around the corner, 
perhaps here we have an inkling of 
an idea for many others who will be 
pvzzled as to what gift to give to a 
member of their family. . We'd 
like to tip our hat momentarily to 
Kenneth L. Colchin, of Lansing, 
Michigan. Ken is just one more of 
the many civilians 
who served for a period of time in 
the Coast Guard and then returned 
life, but who retained 
their interest in the Coast Guard via 
this magazine. Americans are 
said to be the tallest race on earth. 


thousands of 


to civilian 
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Foreigners, instead of looking into 
our faces, can now peek into our 
pockets. . Former shipmates of 
George Usher, who retired as an 
ENC, may be interested in learning 
that they can write to this old timer 
at 1117 Rogue Drive, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. George reminds us_ that 
although he is retired from the 
Coast Guard, ke stil has to work 
every day in order to give his two 
children the benefit of proper school- 
ing... . We are in receipt of a note 
from Mrs. G. E. Freidner, who 
states that she would enjoy receiv- 
ing letters from other wives in 
which those wives would describe 
the climate in other parts of the 
country. We will be glad to publish 
this information if forwarded to 
these pages or this information may 
be forwarded directly to Mrs. Freid- 
ner at 590 Buffalo Street, Comeaut, 
Ohio. . . . An optimist is someone 
who tells you to cheer up when 
things are going his way... . 


Captain William !. Maloney recently as- 
sumed command of the Cutter NORTHWIND 
which operates out of the Port of Seattle. 
Captain Maloney relieved Captain R. E. 
Morell who became Chief of Enlisted Per- 
sonnel, Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 





all the 


lpublication. 


ing now. 


213 West 
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of Coast 
Guard you can look to one 


You can be assured of your 
monthly copy of U. S. Coast 
Guard Magazine by subscrib- 
Send three dollars to 
our publishing headquarters: 
Annapolis, 
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ES, even if you live on a desert isle we'll deliver your 

copy of the good old U. §. COAST GUARD 

MAGAZINE cach and every month. Just leave it to 
us to worry about delivery. 


But you don’t have to live on a desert isle to 
Oh, no! Really, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live. All you have to do is attach a piece 
of currency to the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


become a subscriber! 


If you were stranded on a desert isle you'd cer- 
tainly appreciate receiving a copy of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Just think what it would 
mean to have the pleasure of reading about the activi- 
ties of the ‘‘outfit.”’ 


However. you'll find that it’s a lot more con- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com- 
fortable chair—or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 
—than it would be on a barren desert isle. 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament. but 
just wait until you, like he. have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazine. 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person. 
You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe! 


For good reading. can you think of a betr-r 
Service publication than the U. §. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE? 


Then why not subscribe today? 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of 1$1.25( '7 payment fora 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard. or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St.. 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


($2.50) . { one year } 
)six months{ 


(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


One In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


! 
T ue LCI(L) 319, commanded by Lieutenant 
F. X. Riley, USCG, is a good example of the vessels 
in the flotilla. Her duties included putting ashore 
assault troops on D day, and salvage work right off 
the beach during a heavy storm. Added to the diffi- 
culties of the weather were the darkness and the great 
weight of the barges. ,“We drifted into the mine field 
where the minesweeper TIDE had been sunk,”’ re- 
iated Lieutenant Riley, ‘‘and were in imminent danger 
of losing the barges on the island of St. Marcouf.” 
They came through, however, and proceeded with 
their salvage duties. 

The LCI(L) 319 was anchored inside Gooscberry 
(off Utah beach) when her anchor cable parted. 

“We began to haul in the cable,’ Riley said. “Heavy 
swells forced us into the LCT 499, which was an- 
chored just ahead. The starboard side of our ship 
repeatedly hit the sharp corners of the LCT causing 
flooding of the peak tank and number two troop 
compartment. 

“We got out of her way and before it was possible 
tO get steerageway, the wind had forced us into another 
LCT. This caused a gash in the engineroom and 
number four troop compartment. All of these holes 
we shut off with temporary patches as we were heading 
out of the harbor. 

“The opening at the breakwater was treacherous 
because of the seas. One wave almost forced us against 
the ships forming the breakwater. Another wave hit 
us broadside as we were turning into the sea and al- 
most capsized us because of the great deal of water 
sloshing from side to side. 

“The water in number two compartment was two 
or more feet deep. The damage control party, through 
bard work, managed to rig temporary patches and 
keep it pumped out. These men, James F. Maloney, 
Jr.. C Sp(F), USNT: Robert C. Ruyle, Sle, USCGR: 
John A. Tursich, MoMM2c, USCGR:;: and Licut. 
(jg) Milton C. Priebe, USCG, spent over five hours in 
the water in the compartment which was surging 
with a violent sea, clearing debris, improvising shoring, 
keeping it under control. 

“The transport BAYFIELD passed us a hawser 
and we rode behind her until the weather had calined 
enough for us to go back to England for repairs.”’ 

Phe LCI(I 319 salvaged a number of LCVPs 
the first days off Utah beach and on one occasion put 
out a fire on a Liberty ship. During an air raid on 
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the night of June 10, the LCI(L) 319 saw this 
Liberty ship suffer a direct bomb hit. She went along- 
side and put her fire-fighters to work. This was at 4 
A.M. By 4:30 A.M. the fire was out. The LCI(L) 
stood by until the morning to make sure she would 
no longer be needed. 

On Utah beach the LCI(L) 319 was one of the 
salvage vessels working steadily for days. 

Lt. W. L. Wade, USNR, on the LCI(L) 490, 
reported a typical incident in the day’s work of that 
ship. 

“We received a message to find LST 133 and give 
her a tow and whatever assistance was necessary as she 
had hit a mine. I ordered the LCI(L) 84 to come 
with us and we began to search for the ship. We 
looked all over the beach area but saw no sign of her. 

“We saw a convoy coming in on the horizon and 
headed for it. The first ship knew nothing about a 
LST hitting a mine. We went on down the convoy 
until we were in the middle. Again we asked and got 
no information. The last LST in the column told us 
that one of the convoy had hit a mine and was 22 
miles astern of them. So, we went out to her. 

“By some chance, we found her. The two LCI(L)s 
went alongside the LST and towed her the 28 miles 
into the beach and grounded her in darkness. 

“We left her on the beach at midnight and she 
unloaded. She was not badly damaged but had no 
engines so we went back the next morning and hauled 
her off the beach. This time we took her out to one 
of the block ships in Mulberry and tied her up there. 

“You can do almost anything with an LCI(L),”’ 
Wade reported. “‘During the first four days of the 
invasion, our bell book showed that the engines were 
idle 11 hours. That is a lot of running.”’ 

Every day similar jobs were done by ships of the 
Flotilla. These few give some idea of what was ac- 
complished. 

The gale which practically stopped unloading over 
the Normandy beaches on 20 June and did tremendous 
damage to the smaller landing craft was one of the 
most trying things the LCI(L) 488 had to undergo 
during the operation, according to Ensign Charles 
L. Hedrick, and members of the crew. 

The ship was inside Port Mulberry, tied alongside 
one of the sunken ships which formed the outer break 
water of the harbor when the blow reached its c!:max. 
The sunken ship was about 22 feet above the LCI 
affording some protection from the sea. 
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That afternoon the wind began to work the water 
into tremendous rollers. ‘“The water was breaking 
over the top of the sunken ship and coming down 22 
feet on top of us,’ Hedrick said. “It came down with 
great force and noise. Inside our ship it sounded as 


if we were a submarine submerging.” 


The superstructure of the sunken ship began to break 
away and a long gaping hole appeared amidships as 
she started to break in half. 


The commanding officers, Lieutenant (jg) William 
T. Butterworth, USNR, saw that it was necessary 
to move away from the hulk. 


To complicate matters, the LCI(L) 488's port 
engine was not operating. The harbor was crowded 
almost to saturation with all the small boats from 
Omaha force and the high wind and sea did not make 
maneuvering an easy job. 

“Somehow we missed hitting anybody after we 
pulled away,’ Hedrick said. “After some running 
around a fairly clear spot was found and the anchor 
was dropped.” 


Before getting away from the hulk, a few men 


of a skeleton crew who were aboard to man the guns, 
were taken on board the LCI(L) 488. 

Coxswain John L. Clements was working on deck 
with the lines as the men from the block ship were 
rescued. 

“IT saw one man washed off his feet on the block 
ship,” Clements reported. “‘He was washed into the 
freeboard and hurt, how bad | don't know.” 

One of the men from the skeleton crew, name un 
known, went back to help this injured man. 

Clements said that the man had to 
over hand up a line to the other ship.” Both of them 
were later taken off by a small boat also helping 
rescue the stranded sunken ship crew. 

Arthur H. Cathcart, a signalman, spent mest of 
the night on watch on the bridge. He said that the 
thing that made it so tough in addition to the weathet 
was that “‘all night long other ships and barges kept 
breaking from their moorings and drifting heavily 
through the massed landing craft.” 

‘We were not hit by any of these drifting ships,’ 


“climb hand 


Cathcart said, “but enough came close to keep us on 


4 dge.”’ 


Wounded by Nazi machine-gun fire bursting at an LCVP as it hit the beach of France, a Coast Guard coxswain is moved from the land 
ing barge to a Coast Guard-manned assault transport in the English Channel for treatment and transfer to England. The Coast Guardsmen, 
carefully lifting their shipmate are, left to right: R. 0. Herring, coxswain, of the Bronx, N.Y.; Walter Wing, seaman first class, of West 
Orange, N.J.; and W. G. Marshall, seaman first class, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Other ships were not so lucky. Lieutenant Grant 
C. Kidston, USCG, commanding officer of the LCI (L) 
322, had something to say about the ships colliding 
during the storm. 

“We arrived off Omaha in the morning with a load 
ot medical personnel, 42 of whom were nurses and 40 
of whom were sick. We anchored inside Mulberry 
around 11:30 A.M. as it was too rough to disembark 
the ‘oad. During the afternoon we were hit by three 
Rhino ferries, two Rhino tugs, two LCM’s, two 
I.BO’s, and one coaster. We lost two anchors, all of 
the bow cable, and all but 75 fathoms of the stern 
cable. 

“We finally unloaded the personnel at the Lobitz 
pier and went out into the area off the harbor. A 
British LCT found us and ran across our stern cable. 
As we then had no anchors, we ran back and forth 
until the afternoon of the following day when the 
shuttle control ship took pity on us and sent us back 
to the United Kingdom. 

“The convoy we were returning in was attacked 
by torpedo bombers at 11:30 P.M. The convoy es- 
cort commander, the French corvette L’ADVEN- 
TURE, brought down one enemy bomber with one 
burst of 20 mm just about 1,000 yards off our star- 
board bow. Other than that no excitement was ex- 
perienced on the trip.”’ 

The LCI (L)s of the Flotilla were escorting convoys 
of landing craft across the channel from D day on, 
as a part of their routine duties, but occasionally the 
trips could be said to be not so routine as was the 
case with the LCI (L) 320, commanded by Lieutenant 
W. K. Scammel, USCGR, on her convoy job of June 
tf 

Friendly destroyers and enemy E boats were al! after 
the LCI(L) before the night was over. 

The convoy, consisting of LCTs, two LCI(L)s, 
and an English Q boat as navigational guide. departed 
Southampton the night of June 11, bound for Omaha 
beach. 

“Around 2 A.M., an unknown vessel 1lluminated 
three enemy E boats broad on our port bow,’’ Scam- 
mel reported. ““The Q boat engaged the enemy, open- 
ing with her guns. The E boats returned the fire with 
20 mm and 40 mm guns. The three E boats came 
zooming across our bow and disappeared. 

“We did not open fire as the probable result would 
have been to draw the enemy fire and endanger the 
troops on board. Neither the escort craft or the E 
boats seemed to have been damaged by the exchange 
but the convoy had lost some of its members and now 
was composed of only two LCTs, two LCI(L)s, 
and the Q boat. The others had scattered in the dark- 
ness. 

“We continued on for France. 

“Around 3:30 A.M. star shells suddenly broke out 
above our heads, illuminating the convoy. General 
quarters was sounded. Shortly afterward a salvo of 
heavy shells struck broad on our starboard bow about 
100 yards off. We increased speed to flank and made 
a 180 degree turn, following this with violent evasive 
action. The shelling continued for ten minutes with 
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the saivos falling all around us. The convoy really 
scattered this time and when the shelling had stopped, 
we kept maneuvering to stay out of the area illuminated 
by the star shells. 

“We sighted a destroyer approaching us at 4:30 
A.M., the DD 464, and secured from general quarters. 
What had happened, apparently, was that the convoy 
had been set about twelve miles to the east of the convoy 
route and the destroyer had taken us for E boats. 

‘She escorted us to Omaha beach as part payment 
for the scare. 

“We discovered that we had been hit by shell frag- 
ments. There was one hole in the deck house and 
several stanchions had been severed.”’ 

THE LCI(L) 85 

Unloading of the Coast Guard-manned LCI 85 had 
to be stopped because the living could not climb over 
the dead. Taking the beach to the east of the Caretan 
estuary was a grim affair for the American troops and 
the amphibious craft transporting them, on June 6, 
the day the sea-borne landings in France began. Lt. 
(jg) Coit T. Hendley, Jr.,. USCGR, Commanding 
Officer of the LCI reported, “I want to describe what 
happened, without exaggeration, so you can know 
what our soldiers suffered in taking that beach and 
getting it organized. 

“Going into the beach, this craft hit a mine, careened 
through a jumble of beach defenses, finally got her 
ramps down for the troops to disembark. Before the 
unloading was completed, a cross fire of German 88’s, 
machine guns and sniper fire blew one ramp off, killed 
15 men, wounded another 40, and set her blazing in 
three compartments. Two hours after the original 
assault was the scheduled time for the ship to hit the 
beach. On board was a mixed group of Navy and 
Army men whose job was to get the beach cleared of 
obstacles, mark beach exits, and handle the unloading 
of the amphibious craft as they came into the beach. 

‘Approaching the beach from the transport area, 
no sign of trouble was seen. There were flashes from 
the warships, ferreting out gun emplacements. There 
were the usual black puffs of shellfire on the water's 
edge itself. The beach itself seemed calm enough. 
Other ships were on the beach, and the area just off the 
beach was crowded with craft. As I was concentrated 
on our beaching problem. I saw little of what was 
happening to others. The obstacles could be seen 
plainly. They were thick over the whole of the beach, 
with small Teller mines attached to most of them. 
Some were submerged, some half out of the water. 

“The only thing to do was to pick a likely spot 
and ram through. The ship headed in at around 12 
knots. The thud of underwater obstacles could be felt 
on the bottom and sides of the ship. As the bow 
grounded, a mine exploded, ripping a hole in the for- 
ward part of the ship. One ramp went over, and a 
seaman went down it to the beach with a heavy line. 
This line was to assist the troops as they waded ashore 
through the waist-deep water. The soldiers started 
down the ramp and trouble began. 

“The 88's began hitting the ship. The shells tore 
into the troop compartments. They exploded on the 
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exposed deck. They smashed through the massed men 
trying to get down the ramp. Machine guns opened 
up. Men were hit and men were mutilated. There 
Was no such thing as a minor wound. When the shells 
hit they blew off arms, legs, and heads. The guns 
seemed to concentrate on the forward part of the ship, 
and so well did they do their work that unloading 
was stopped because it was impossible to get past the 
pile of dead and wounded. Finally a hit finished off the 
ramp. 

‘At this stage of the fighting on the beach, the first 
assault troops were still on the water's edge, having 
gained only 20 or 30 yards during the first two hours. 
The Germans were machine gunning and shelling the 
beach continuously. According to a statement later 
issued by General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, Allied 
ground forces commander, at the end of the first day 
the soldiers had gained only about 100 yards. No 
heavy equipment was landed (this was from personal 
observation) and it was actually the end of the second 
day before the troops had forced their way back into 
the high ground and the naval guns had pounded the 
cement fortifications enough to make the beach secure 
for unloading. 

“While the ship was standing off the beach about 
100 yards, where she had backed after her ramp was 
destroyed, the damage control party began fighting 
the fires which had started in her three forward com- 
partments, while the Army doctors on board and the 
Coast Guard's pharmacists’ mates began doing what 


they could for the wounded. Small boats from the 
large transports came alongside and finished unloading 
the men who had not been able to get ashore. Luckily 
the fires were caught in time. The ship had a list from 
the water coming in through the shell holes. A check 
showed approximately 15 men dead and 40 wounded. 

‘The ship had been hit about 25 times. A leg was 
lying on the deck of the radio room. A shell had ex 
ploded, wrecking all the equipment and mangling the 
man in the room. One of the crew dragged him out 
of the mess and he will be all right except for the leg. 
The deck was so slick with blood and cluttered with 
bits of flesh and dead and mutilated men that it was 
dificult to move from one part of the ship to another. 
There is no need to describe all the pitiful cases. They 
were there and no one will ever forget. 

“The ship made it out to the transport area, 10 
miles from the beach, taking water slowly. Our emer- 
gency pumps could not keep ahead of the water. The 
wounded and dead were transferred to the transport 
by cargo boom. The Army medics and doctors who 
had stayed to help with the casualties climbed into a 
small boat furnished by the transport and headed for 
the beach they had just left. They knew they were 
needed on the beach. How many of them are living 
now I do not know. 

“The ship backed away from the transport and a 
salvage tug came alongside to determine whether she 
could be saved. But even their pumps could not keep 
up with the water. 
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Mme Coast Guard Receiving Cen 

ter at this windswept southern 
New is one place 
where the noble art of sailing and 


tip of Jersey 


not 
favor 


marlinspike seamanship have 
been given the ‘‘deep six”’ in 
of the modern nautical 


veniences identified with our atomic 


more con- 
age. 

In 1948, the Coast Guard train 
ing site was moved from Mayport, 
Fla., to its present home at Cape 
May, N. J. This flat 426-acres of 
land formerly housed a Naval Air 
Station and was turned over to the 
Coast Guard because of the Service 
expansion designated by Congress. 

Here, an average of 300-590 re 
month are molded 
groups of well-trained sat'ors, with 


cruits a into 
the emphasis on seamanship. About 
100 recruits graduate from the Re 
ceiving Center weekly. 

There are reasons, of course. why 


Coast Guardsmen should receive a 
thorough check-out in seamanship. 
Being the strong arm of the Treas 
ury Department. the Coas* Guard is 
charged with the vitally important 
job of saving lives at sea, operating 
the Patrol, ad 


ministering navigation laws, oper- 


International Ice 


ating aids-to-navigation equipment 
guarding our harbor facilities and 
maintaining ocean stations for wea 
ther data and air-sea tescue. 


Chese duties require a good know 





CAPE MAY—Player-manager ‘Vic Ziegler 
(left) and team captain “Luke” Brinson 
scan the team's record—-34 wins, 3 losses 
of which they can well be proud. “Vic” took 
the reins of the team in mid-June, upon 
Bos'n Leroy F. Bent's transfer to the U.S.C.G. 
Receiving Center, Alameda, California. 


legde of seamanship as the Coast 
Guard makes an average of 16,000 
rescue Operations each year. 


The Training program of 12 
weeks is filled with subjects which 


are aimed at making sailors of the 
young men and insuring that they 
are thoroughly indoctrinated in sea- 
manship. ‘These subjects include 
military drills, first aid, instruction 
in physical education, naval com- 
munication systems, gunnery and 
small arms training: fire fighting, 
practical experience with small boats 
and a variety of lectures on naval and 
general subjects. With this as their 
background and no matter where 
they go, the Coast Guard is always 
ready to carry out their famed mot- 
to— ‘SEMPER PARATUS * AL- 
WAYS READY.” 


<< SS 


K HOT BALL CLUB 

mye CAPE MAy Coast Guard Bears 

hammered out an 11-1 finale 
to their 1954 Fourth Naval District 
Baseball League schedule to nose 
out Lakehurst Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J.. in a play-off for 
the second half of 
league competition and capture the 
Fourth Nava! District 1954 crown 
with a final count of 15-2 in league 
play. 


leadership of 


Southpaw pitcher Jim Megargel 
claimed the win for a personal cur- 
rent 13-1 record. Megargel entered 
the scrap in the fourth frame to re 
the Bears’ ace right hander 
Dick Grabowski, who twisted ten 
dons in the back of his right knee 


n ace 


It is possible, and probable, that this is the smartest group of recrui’s ever to pass through training at the Receiving Center, Cape May, 
N. J. In addition to completing the regular training routine, every m>mber of Company 21 subscribed to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAG- 
AZINE! Company Commander of Company 21 was Gus Villareal, GM1. 
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running out a hit in the previous 
inning. 

The Bears finish the first half of 
district competition unblemished; 
their first reversal came at the hands 
of this same Lakehurst squad by a 
7-6 margin on June 29th with 
Megargel taking the loss. Grabow- 
ski's first set-back came July 13th 
when Atlantic City Naval Air Sta- 
tion overcame a 4-0 Bear lead to 
edge the champs 5-4. Twin Lake- 
hurst losses tied the two teams for 
the second half lead. 


Nine hustling, spirited ball play 
ers took the field with blood in 
their eyes to revenge their soiled 
scorebook and gathered five runs in 
the bottom of the opening tilt to put 
the game on ice. 


Lead-off man, center fielder 
‘Mickey’ Huffman, reached first 
on a single, advanced to the key- 
stone on player-manager Vic Zieg- 
ler’s sacrifice hit to third and scored 
from there on another one-bagger 
by team captain “Luke” Brinson. 
Brinson stole second on a wild toss 
and scored on a shortstop error that 
allowed catcher Ray Speaker to 
reach Big ‘‘Pete’’ Dalina, 
Bears’ first baseman, blasted a right 
field triple to score Speaker from 
first—following Speaker seconds 
later when right fielder ‘““Buddy”’ 
Carr knocked the first of his two 
afternoon doubles. A first baseman 
error allowed 
George Silvano to reach first and 
Carr to cross the plate for the fifth 
and final tally. 


first. 


second baseman 


And that, through Grabowsk1's 
one-hit pitching. was the situation 
as Jim Megargel found it at the ton 
of the fourth. His arm never revealed 
the strain normally to be expected 
from pitching the distance only two 
days before: in six frames he had 
ten opponents swinging at air and 
walked two. 


Doubles by Brinson and Speaker, 
ond singles by Huffman and Ziegler 
added four more runs in the sixth. 
Carr crossed the plate on pitcher 
Megargel’s two-base knock in the 
seventh and Speaker swatted in the 
clincher in the eighth and final 
frame for Cape May. 


The 
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Bears were Fourth Naval 


CAPE MAY—First string of the 4th ND champs consists of: (1 to r) “Mickey” Huff- 
man, cf; George Silvano, 2b; Jere Hilburn, lf; player manager “Vic” Ziegler, 3b; team 


captain “Luke” Brinson, ss; “Pete” 


Carr, rf. Team captain 


Dalina, 1b; 
“Luke” Brinson leads the club in batting with 56 hits (includ 


“Ray” Speaker, c; and “Buddy” 


ing 3 home runs, 4 triples and 8 doubles ) in 161 trips for a .348 average. The squad 


claims five regulars batting in the .300’s and five more at 


.250 or better; the entire 


team’s current average is .271. They can boast 34 victories in 37 ball games played 
this season. 


District champs in 1952 and, al- 
though they did not enter league 
competition in 1953, defeated the 
‘53 winners, Lakehurst NAS. 


* 
THE SKIPPER 


(‘APTAIN John Trebes, a Coast 

Guard officer with over 35 years’ 
experience, ashore and afloat, took 
command of the U. S. Coast Guard 
1953. 
Captain Trebes Captain 
Miles H. Imlay, who had beea com 
manding officer of the Center since 
1950. 


Receiving Center on June &, 


relieved 


Born in Chicago, II! 
Trebes was appointed to the Coast 
Guard 
Conn., in 


Captain 
Academy, New London, 
1915—--ree. 

1917 
through the grades until promoted 
to his present rank in |) 43. 


ived his com 


mission in and progressed 


His first assignment was aboard 
various Coast Guard cutters which 


included mine plantcis, patro! vessels 
and troop transports. Caprain Tre 
bes also made the Bering Sea patrol 
and later served as 


Radio Construction 


Inspector of 
the Western 


Electric Company. 


In 1931, he was 


issigned to the 
Coast Guard Academy as Com- 
mandant of Cadets. Also in 193], 
he commanded the Coast Guard cut- 


ter, MENDOTA, during joint Army 
Navy maneuvers off the Virginia 
Capes. 


In 1950, Captain Trebes began 
working closely with high Army 
officials for the security of 
ways vital to our national 
when he was appointed 
mander, Sault Ste. Marie Section; 
Captain-of-the Port of Sault Ste. 
Marie: and  Captain-of-the-Port 
from St. Ignace to Whitefish Point, 
Michigan. 


Water 
defense 
Com- 


In the late part of World War II, 
he commissioned and commanded 
the troop transports, USS GENERAL 
HuGH L. ScoTr and the USS 
ADMIRAL C. F. HUGHES. 


Captain Trebes served as Eastern 
Area Inspector of New York in 
1948 and in 1950, become Com 
mander, 11th Coast Guard District, 
long Beach, Calif., until his as 
signment here as 
Officer of the VU. S. 
Receiving Center. 


Commanding 
Coast Guard 





We view our Nation's strength 


rnd security as a trust, upon which 


rests the hope of free men everywhere. 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D 


HOWER. 


EISEN 
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To eyes naturally sharp, or sharpened by spectacles, road signs 
and other objects look clear and bright. 





(EDITOR'S NOTE: It is a known but regrettable fact that 
Servicemen frequently can be described as the most reckless 
drivers of automobiles. This description usually applies to 
men who have been given official leave of absence and, in 
their expectant joy, are trying to cover as many miles in as 
few hours as poss:ble. We can readily understand the nor 
mal reactions of these men, but we have been saddened by 
observing that some of these men have never reached the 
homes of their loved ones but, rather, have ended the jour- 
ney either as patients in a hospital or corpses in a morgue. 


(The Editor recognizes the fact that articles such as the 
adjacent one are not particu.arly lively and spritely, but he 
also recognizes the fact that 1f the life of one single Coast 
Guardsman can be saved by the reading of this article, a 
worthy objective will have been reached. E.L.) ; 











Don't Commit Sulcide On Our Roads! 


a day, on highways throughout the United 
States, motor cars are being driven so fast that the 
driver's ability to see cannot keep pace with the de- 
mands that may be made upon it by high speeds. That 
fundamental fact has a direct connection with the 35,- 
000 to 20,000 fatal auto accidents and the 1,300,000 
non-fatal injuries that occur each year. 

Ihe situation may be described in this way: for 
various reasons, we see less quickly, surely, and compre- 
hensively the faster we travel. But the need for seeing 
more quickly, surely, and comprehensively actually in 
creases as the car’s rate of travel increases, because the 
driver has less time to act if a crisis occurs at 70 miles 
per hour than at 40. Thus, the more visual power we 
require for safety, the less we have. 

At 50 m.p.h., it has been calculated, a driver sees 14 
per cent less than at 45 m.p.h. At 60 miles, his effective 
vision ts narrowed down to the mere width of the road. 
You ask why? It is because it takes time for the brain 
to see, as distinguished from the eye. Regardless of how 
fast we go, images are registered on the eye’s retina with 
the speed of light—that 1s, at 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond, which is fast enough for anybody. But the images 
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Headlight glare blinds some people temporarily. Which way do 
oncoming cars look to you at night? 
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recorded at high speeds are blurred, or “‘unresolved.”’ 
More than that, the brain needs time to identify and 
interpret what the eye sees. If the image is indistinct, 
still more time is required to make out what and where 
it is. Objects lying on each side of the road simply flit 
by without being “‘seen”’ at all, because the brain can't 
identify them. 

We can give this rate of travel a name. Let’s call it 
“‘super-visual speed,” and let’s say exactly what we 
mean by it. In jogging along at 15 or 20 m.p.h., a 
driver's vision may be regarded as more than adequate. 
It wouldn't be any better if he drove slower, or any 
worse if he went considerably faster. At such speeds he 
enjoys a surplus of visual power. He is safe, as far as 
vision can make him safe. 

But as the speedometer needle creeps higher, a critical 
point is finally reached. At that point, the driver's 
vision is no longer good enough to extricate him from 
a critical situation, with which he would have been 
able to deal at a slightly lower speed. Surplus visual 
ability has now disappeared and a growing deficit takes 
its place as the needle swings to higher figures. The 
driver is now in the area of super visual speeds. 

In setting visual standards for licensing motor car 
drivers, the States have paid practically no attention to 
these physical and physiological facts about speed, eyes, 
and orains. All the States with one exception test 
drivics’ “‘acuity’’ at 20 feet, which means also for all 
distances greater than 20 feet. But these tests are made 
with an illuminated chart, not under road conditions 
of fog, darkness, or the lack of contrast between a 


yray car and a gray road. More than that, the appli- 
cant for license is sitting still in a chair, not traveling 
at 70 m.p.h. Comparatively few States test for depth 
perception or for night vision, or the behavior of eyes 
under glare. A few more use tests for color discrimina- 
tion and visual field, or ability to see sidewise. 

Visual acuity is, of course, highly important. But 




















Eyes that don't coordinate may see double. Dangerous, if you can't 
tell which is the real car. 
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Normal eyes can see clear back to the rear of the shaded area 
while looking straight ahead. A “tunnel-eyed” driver can't. Move 
your hands around toward your ears and notice how far back 
you can see them. 


the standards set by the States tolerate visual capacity 
all the way down toa 20,70. That figure describes a 
pair of eyes which must be within 20 feet of an object 
to see it clearly, when they should be able to see it at 
70 feet. Vision rated 20/70 is considerably worse 
than that at high speed. State visual standards are 
dictated mainly by public convenience and hit-or-miss 
estimates of how bad a driver's vision may be before 
he becomes a highway hazard. 

Numerous studies have been made by visual and 
trafic experts, seeking to discover the connections, if 
any, between faulty vision and accident occurrence. 
These investigations have produced few positive re- 
sults. The reason evidently is that the rapid deter- 
ioration of visual power at high speeds has not been 
taken into account. 

The individual motorist can do little about inade- 
quate visual standards for licensing drivers. But he 
can, as a rule, do something to bring his own eyes up 
to the leve! demanded by rapid car movement—his 
own or somebody e se’s. No one need be satisfied, in 
his own case; with anything less than the best vision 
it is possible for him to attain with the aid of glasses 
Everybody accepts reading glasses for close, fine work 
So much more ts at stake in driving a car, that ‘driving 
glasses," whether required by law or not, are becom 
ing a necessity in this age of super-visual speeds. 





We are living today in a world in which the need for 
ideals. and for faith in moral and religious principles, is 
more imperative than ever before. 

Our society cherishes the greatest possible degree of indi- 
vidual freedom tempered by the needs of the greater common 
cood. Whether our citizens are members of the Coast Guard, 
of the other Armed Services, or in civilian life, their allegi- 
ance to high moral and religious standards is indispensable 
to our national survival. 
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ATLANTIC LIGHTHOUSE 


Beyond the bays where headlands 
reach 
Dark promontories toward the 
Sea, 
Where rockbound shore and shel- 
tered beach 
Define the tide’s periphery, 
White lighthouses stand sharp and 
clear. 
I see them, and I| catch my breath: 


Nantucket, Portland Head, Cape 
Fear, 
West Quoddy, Cape Elizabeth! 
So like a sentry at his post, 
Each solitary sentinel 
Keeps lonely vigil on the coast 
And beams a beacon to the swell: 
Cape Ann, the Twin Lights at the 
Highlands, 
Cape Henry, Minot’s Ledge is 
that 
Stull Sandy Hook's or Fire Island's, 
Block Island's, or old Barnegat? 
No centotaph for sailormen 
Need monument a tidal shoal 
While such bright signals shine 
again 
Where dark Atlantic surges roll: 
Gay Head, Cape Hatteras, Cape Cod, 
Cape Lookout, Beaver Tail, Cape 
May, 
Monhegan—and, by Grace of God, 
Old Nauset Beach and Plymouth 
Bay! 
Beyond each sweeping billow’s crest 
And breaking surf at beach and 
bar 
From Eastport southward to Key 
West, 
Each light shines, steadfast as a 
star: 
At Portsmouth, 
Absecon, 
And Owl's Head! 
shine 
To lead me homeward, for each 
beacon 
Along this native coast is mine! 
Car! John Bostlemann. 


Montauk Point, 


Ever let them 
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Until you've stared blankly at hos- 
pital walls 
While your strength ebbs slowly 
away — 


Until you've heard the pitiful moans 
and sighs 
(And sleep you must, but can’t) 
Until you’ve watched the forlorn, 
bleak faces 
Of fellow patients in dismay — 
Until you've peered through open 
window 
Envious of each passerby — 
Until you've silently understood the 
thoughts 
Of those struck deaf and dumb— 
Until you've seen those, never to get 
better, 
Force their smiles at joke or 
whim — 
Until you've learned that your 
emotions 


Are as illusive as mere shadows- 


Until you've realized the fatal mo- 
ment 
Which takes a loved 
your side — 


one from 


Until you’ve begun to live on mem- 
ories 


Of events and loves long past - 


Until you've seen a child helplessly 
Dying on clean, white linen — 
iid cidiaiia il See Gl 
Jntil you've tasted the recipes of 

such 


Dispirit, depression and despair— 


Until then 
You've been blind to the beauty 
of life 
And to the Gift of living! 


By Captain E. E. Comstock. 


FEAR 


I am that dreadful, blighting thing, 
Like ratholes to the flood; 
Like rust that gnaws the faultless 
blade, 
Like microbes to the blood. 


I know no mercy and no truth; 
The young I blight, the old I 
slay. 
Regret stalks darkly in my wake, 
And ignominy dogs my way. 
| 
Sometimes in virtuous garb I rove 
With facile talk of easier way, 
Seducing, where I dare not rape 
Young manhood from its honors 
sway. 


Again in awesome guise I rush 
Stupendous, through the ranks of 
war; 
Turning to water with my gaze 
Hearts that, before, no foe could 
awe. 


The maiden who has strayed from 
right, 
To me must pay the need of 
shame; 
The Patriot who betrayed his trust, 
To me must own his tarnished 
name. 


I spare no class, or cult, or creed, 
My course is endless through the 
year; 
I bow all heads, and break all hearts; 
All owe me homage—I am FEAR! 
General George Patton. 





A PRAYER 


“Give us good digestion, Lord, 


And also something to digest; 
But when or how that something 
comes, 
We leave to Thee, who knowest 
best. 
Give us a healthy body, Lord, 
Give us the sense to keep it so; 
Also a heart that is not bored, 
Whatever work we have to do. 
Give us a sense of humor, Lord, 
Give us the power to see a joke; 
To get some happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk.” 
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FXPERIENCE 


I learn, as the years roll onward and 
leave behind, 

That much I have counted sorrow 
but proves that the world is 
kind; 

That many a flower I longed for 
had a hidden thorn of pain, 

And many a rugged bypath led to 
fields of ripened grain. 


The clouds but cover the sunshine, 
they cannot banish the sun, 

And the earth shines out the brighter 
when the weary rain is done. 

We stand in the deepest sorrow to 
see the clearest light, 

And often from wrong’s own dark 
ness comes the very strength of 
right. 


So, the heart from the hardest trial 
gains the purest joy of all, 
And from lips that have tasted sad- 
ness, the sweetest songs will 
fall. 
For as peace comes after suffering, 
and love is reward of pain, 
So, after earth comes heaven, and 
out of our loss the gain. 
~Maurie G. Clay. 





ESTIMATION 


When you think of a man you sel- 
dom think of the knowledge 
he has of books: 

You seldom think of the clothes he 
wears, his habits, or faults, or 
looks: 

You seldom think of the car he 
drives, or the bonds his gold 
has bought: 

When you think of a man, you 
mostly think of some kindness 
he has brought. 

You judge him not by the block of 
stocks, nor his power of name 
and pen; 

You judge a man by the place he’s 
made in the hearts of his fel- 
low men. 

You judge a man by what he’s done: 
by the way he’s faced the strife, 

And not by the amount of the bank 
account he’s managed to get in 
life. 

You think of the friend he’s been to 
man, and his good that he has 
done; 

You iudge the sort of man he is by 
the friends that he has won. 
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THINGS COME 
Just keep on living, 
And keep on giving, 
And keep on trying to smile; 
Just keep on singing, 
Trusting and clinging 
To the promised afterwhile. 
For the sun comes up 
And the sun goes down, 
And the morning follows night; 
There's a place to rest, 
Like a mother’s breast, 
And a time when things come 
right. 
Keep on believing, 
And hide your grieving, 
And keep on trying to smile: 
Just keep on praying 
loving and saying 
The things our hearts to beguile. 
For the tide comes in, 
And the tide goes out, 
And: the dark at dawn turns 
bright; 
There’s rest from the load, 
And end to the road, 
And a place where things come 
right. 


C. Abbott. 


STRANGERS 


a'l wear clothes and shoes and 
hats, 


We 


And shirts and collars and cravats: 

We each have arms, hands, legs and 
feet, 

And shave and bathe, and sleep and 
eat. 


We each have eyes, nose, mouth and 
ears, 

And laugh at times, at times shed 
tears; 

We have our aches and pains and 
joys; 

We've all been freckled, barefoot 
boys. 


What wondrous friends we all 
might be, 
If I knew you, and you knew me; 


And each could know the other one 


As “‘brother,”’ ere our days are done! 


We all are fashioned from the sod, 

And moulded by the selfsame God 

Whom we call “Father” yet, 
alas, 

As strangers thru the world we pass! 


—J. E. Hungerford. 


ON CHOOSING 
would 
book, 
Select the 
worn; 


If you choose the choicest 


one that’s soiled and 


And as you finger through its leaves 
You'll see how they are 
and torn. 


curled 


The book, by use, acquired these 
marks, 
Which show on every leaf and 
page 
That eager eyes have scanned the 
text 
To garner wisdom for the age 


Ss‘ 


Then, if you'd choose the choicest 
man, 

Select not one who's prude and 
prim, 

But pick the man who shows some 
Wear, 

And has the marks of use on him. 

— Anonymous. 


INDEPENDENCE 
It isn’t things that are told you, 
But the things that you study and 
learn, 
It isn’t the things got for nothing, 
It’s the thing that you honestly 
earn; 

And high be our aim or ignoble, 
Whether piety, power or pelf, 
Don’t lean upon Luck for advance 

ment, 
But go out and earn it yourself. 


It's struggle that strengthens the 
muscle, 
And practice that gives one the 
skill; 
No mountain was ever surmounted 
Unless we begin with the hill. 
The man who relies upon others 
Soon finds himself left on the 
shelf, 
The one way to have things done 
rightly 
Is to pitch in and do them your- 


self. 


So keep this for guidance before you 

As you busily toil with your task. 

If there’s something you really are 
after, 

Just go out and earn it, don’t ask 
For the slightest concession or favor 
From Luck, the false, fickle elf 
You really don’t want it sincerely 
If you won’t go and win it your 

self. 
—William T. Card. 
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Have pity on those sad sailors 

Whose girls have done them dirt. 
There's nothing that can dry their 

eyes 

Except another skirt. 

* * x 

Years ago, a settler in a covered 
wagon was trekking across the bil- 
lowing Kansas plains. Everywhere 
was land grassy prairies, largely 
treeless, which looked good to the 
casterner who was tired of grubbing 
stumps. At one little settlement, the 
immigrant stopped before a real es- 
tate office. To the land agent, he 
said: ‘‘Such land! Everywhere we see 
land...land... land!” 

“That's right, Stranger,’’ the land 
agent guffawed, ‘‘but you ain't seen 
nuthin yet. You've only seen the top 
layer.” 

x * x 

While a noted entomologist de- 

livered a lecture on the danger of 


rat infestation, the sixth grade class 
listened with apparent interest. 
After the lecture was over, one of 
the students wrote the lecturer a 
letter of thanks. It concluded by 
saying, ‘“We didn’t even know what 
a rat looked like until you came.”’ 
x * x 


The pastor's wife extended an 
invitation to some new neighbors to 
attend church. 

“We would just love to,’’ replied 
the newcomer, ‘but church attend- 
ance just takes up so much of one’s 
Sunday program!’ 

*k ok x 


My daddy’s a bounder, 

A dirty old rounder. 

His chin’s often covered with foam; 
I've oft heard him mutter 

While stretched tn the gutter, 

“My gawd. it feels good to be 
home.”’ 


“And what makes you think I know anything about the 
COAST GUARD?” 
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Recruit: “‘I’d like to get a round 
trip ticket.” 

Train Agent: “Where to?” 

Recruit. ‘“‘Back here you fool.”’ 

* * * 

After spending 1 week in the 
Pentagon, an Army officer reports 
that what this country really needs 
is an elevator that goes sideways. 

ok * * 

“Are you the young man who 
risked his life to save my son from 
drowning when he fell through the 
ice?’ 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“Well, where are his mittens?” 

*k * x 

The other day we met a man 
who had reached the depths of dis- 
illusionment. He had_ spent 
hundred dollars on a _ permanent 
cure for halitosis. Then he found 


out that no one liked him anyway. 
x x * 


two 


The humble earthworm has no fears 
About a spade shortening his 
years, 
For tf occurs the unfortunate slice 
He. merely. starts life 
twice! 
* * ok 


anew— 


Two old maids went for a tramp 
in the woods. But he got away. 


xk * x 


“So you are knitting a vest? But 
surely that would be too small for 
anyone to wear.” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t matter— 
it’s only for charity!” 

k * * 

“My boy friend’s studying to be 
a civil engineer.”’ 

“How nice—but I didn’t know 
that the men who run the engines 
had to be polite, too!” 

x * * 

Perplexed Oriental husband: 
“Our child is white. Is velly 
stlange.”’ 

Wife: “Is tlue. Two Wongs 
don't make a white, but occidents 
will happen.” 

* * * 

Seems strange how the bugs like 
only the garden produce that hu- 
mans like. 

* * 
“Let’s p'ay Air Mail.” 
Ske: “What's that?” 
He: ‘That’s Post 


higher plane.” 


He ; 


Office on a 
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A little girl saying her evening 
prayers—‘‘Dear God, bless Mama, 
Papa, and Dear God, please bless 
Yourself, for if anything happens 
to you, we are all sunk.”’ 

* * x 

First drunk: ‘Shay, know what 
time it is?” 

Second drunk: “Yeah.” 

First drunk: ““Thanksh.” 

+ 1K * 
This we learn 

When friends or kin comes 
Income guests 

Out goes income. 

. * 6 


“IT won’t eat this awful stuff. 
Call the mess sargeant.” 
“It’s no use. He won't 


either.”’ 


eat it 


x ok * 

“Girls who look good enough to 
eat usually do.” 

* * * 

Voter: “What will 
elected ?”’ 

Jobless Candidate: ““What will I 
do if I’m not?” 

* a * 

A.C. Officer: “‘I once ran into a 
flock of geese while I was doing 70 
m.p.h.”’ 

“T'll bet you were scared.” 

“No, but I was covered with 
goose flesh.” 


you do if 


* * € 


Visitor at asylum: “‘Do you have 
to keep the women inmates sepa- 
rated from the men?”’ 

Attendant: “Sure. The people 
here ain’t as crazy as you think.” 

* * * 


Professor—Please pass all your 
test papers to the side of the room, 
and kindly insert a carbon sheet 
under the papers so I can correct all 
the errors at once. 


* * * 


“In this bottle I have peroxide 
which makes blondes, and in the 
other bottle I have dye which makes 
brunettes.” 

“Yeah, and what’s in the third 
bottle?” 

“Gin.”’ 

* * * 

Student: ‘‘A fellow told me that 
I looked like you.” 

Instructor: ‘““‘Where is he?” 


Student: ‘‘I killed him.”’ 
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“Shucks! Ended the same 


Do you know what they call a 
man who doesn’t believe in birth 
control? 

No, what? 

Daddy. 


It isn’t the age that makes us 
sensible, but the lack of strength 
for raising hell. 

+ * * 

You can cure your wife of snor- 
ing by good advice, cooperation, 
kindness, and by stuffing an old 
shirt in her mouth. 

x x 


Boss: ““You can't get a haircut 
on company time.”’ 
Smith: "It grew on 
time.” 
Boss: ‘Not all of it.”’ 
Smith: “I didn't get it all 
off, either.”’ 


company 


cut 


x . * 


We hear that intuition is that 
gift which enables a woman to ar- 
rive instantly at an infallible and 
irrevocable decision without the aid 


of reason, judgement or discussion. 
* se + 


A firefly backed into an electric 
fan. It was de-lighted—no end. 
* * * 
One doctor to another at a draft 
board induction center: 
“But then on the other hand he’s 
not in shape to be a civilian either.” 


way last time I saw it.” 


The newspaperman advanced on 
the man who had just left the lion’s 
cage and said. “‘I understand 
are the famous lion tamer that 
whole town is talking about.” 

The man looked surprised and 
snorted, ‘Not likely! I'm only the 
bloke wot combs their 
cleans their teeth.” 


you 
the 


manes and 


Neighbor: “Well, well, Mrs. 
Smith! I hear your son his 
college football team. What position 


is on 


does he play?” 

Proud Mother: ‘‘I'm really not 
sure; but I think he said he was one 
of the drawbacks.”’ 


* a * 


First classman: ‘‘What’s 
greatest ambition?” 
Plebe: ‘“To die 3 
you do.” 
Ist: 
that?” 
Plebe: “‘So I'll be a Ist 
Hell when you get there.” 


your 


years before 


“What's the reason for 


class in 


* x * 


I worship my mother-in-law. 
Especially the ground that’s coming 
to her. 


* * * 


“T told him that he mustn't see 
any more?” 

“What did he do?” 

“Turned out the lights.”’ 
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Yes, it’s a good idea to plot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 
them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 
reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 
by the young men of today who are already wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform,—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 
smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 
but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 
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Your Cha 
Personalized Stationery! 


HARVEY J. YEATON, BM3 





U. S. COAST GUARD CUTTER INGHAM 
Box 540, Norfolk, Virginia 








I: YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, IN¢ 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery is now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 
your own name and complete address! 


It's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely $8.00° We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States. 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy, 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter 
writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment. 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted your 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of $8.00 to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PREss, INc., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


———~"" 
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The Capital-G: zette Press, Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 




















Can smokers 
really tell the 


difference between 


cigarettes ? 


R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., ®, 
Winston-Salem, N.C, * 


~=™ 


4nows the answtt— 


“You. miss something 
in other brands 
after you know Camels! 


Its a special mildness 





thats so agreeable — 


along with good, rich flavor! 





You ought to try Camels — 


x u 
theyre a real smoke! 


FIND OUT THE ANSWER 
FOR YOURSELF 


Make the 


30-Day Camel 
Mildness Test S 


Smoke only Camels for 
30 days. Then you, too, 
will know why Camels are 
America’s first choice for 
mildness and flavor! 





AMERICA ANSWERS: YES! 
Camels’ friendly Mildness and 
richer Flavor agree with more 


people than any other brand ! 











AVAVAVAVAV Ee 


As ; ao. 
ROCK HUDSON —STARRING IN U-I's “MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION” 


MORE PURE PLEASURE is right there waiting for you in 
every pack of Camels! Light up a Camel and see for yourself 
how good and mild a cigarette can be. See how Camels’ 
fine, rich flavor makes smoking so much more enjoyable. The 
exclusive Camel blend of costly tobaccos just can’t be matched 
for pure pleasure. Try Camels yourself! You'll soon see why — 
for friendly mildness and richer flavor — Camels agree 

with more people than any other brand! 





